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Just ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Third Edition, considerably enlarged. crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING. | EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. 


(ELEMENTARY EXERCISES). By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A., F.R.S.» 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. By THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., Professor of Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry, and H. G. MADAN, 














' Logic in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Lincoln College. M.A., Fellow of Queen’s ( ‘ollege, Oxford. 
a “No pains have been spared to make the work practical in —_, sense of the word.” — English Mechanic. 
ly I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this little treatise ** An invaluable work for those who are begi to learn the science of Chemistry.” 
in the hands of a boy about the time when the reasoning faculties become developed.” ‘Medical Press and Circular 
Hawa, in his Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
b] 
‘ THE QUR’AN. Translated by Professor E. H. 
‘= With an Introductory Essay, Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. —— Being Volumes Ms -_ IX. of the SACRED poo of the East, 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. R. 
sf} THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES, Memoranda, i nada 
) , 0, clo Ss. 
’ and other Papers (Selections from). Edited by SIDNEY J. OWEN, M.A., Reader , 
’ in Law and History, and Tutor at Christ Church ; Reader in Indian History in the A LATIN DICTIONARY, Founded on Andrews’ 
is University of Oxford, formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and 
CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 
Bombay. * Must supersede all its riv als for common use.”—Prof. J. E. B. MAYOR in Notes and Querie: 
a “Mr, Owen has already earned and deserved a reputation as an Indian Historian. . . «| 4; Mlhocncr Rage motes certainly far surpass in acoursey and fullness enyiiing a9 yet “attempted in any 
‘ His prefatory essays display great care and a thorough knowledge of his subject. . . ee 


** The work of Messrs. Lewis and Short is a real advance on yf previous Latin-English Dictionary. The 
We shall in some measure indicate the value of the editor’ s labours wheu we say that Mr. orthography has been corrected throughout, a step which, however obvious, easy, and necessary, is of immense 


Owen, in addition to a most instructive introduction, has given us a synopsis by which we Foachis al aay to Eade ——— ates ~ =" whee we — Sa => Ed — — for school 
eaching, been troubled wt m con min this matte —Pro nu 

may trace, without the least trouble, our great commander’s connexion with and views | ee 

concerning places and events, and that he has added to the collection despatches penned by WHS Wout not the echelees Of the leek custury heave given for seek lame Deienny? Ete greet 


advances which philological study has made of late years, and the vastly increased knowledge of ancient life and 
the Duke long after he left India, and treating of matters of present and permanent interest ; | thought, have given to this Dictionary a scholarly completeness which places it in the very first rank among works 
and, lastly, that capital maps and militar 'y plans accompany the volume.”’— Times. of reference. 1t will undoubtedly become a stundard authority.”— Westminster Review. 


Parts I.—IIL., 4to, 10s. 6d. each. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. regs! ee — oo graye — By W. W. SKEAT, 
in ¢ . 

THE CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY DWELLINGS Kx rele on those of Laborious hoy ands saan phe iy by profound learning and 


a ‘ . a nev er-failing sagacity.”—-H. SWEET in the Academy. 
—lNamely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. By DOUGLAS GALTON, * A work of enormous and self-denying labour, ‘and quite unusual erudition, which, if it ends as it begins, 




















late Royal Engineers C.B., F.R.S., &e should be a national possession.”—Daily News. 

ts , C.B., F.R.S. " 

he “Great simplicity of language and a liberal supply of woodcuts bring all the subjects 
discussed within the reach of those readers who are altogether without special knowledge ; THE OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS. Thr ee New 
while the mastery displayed over all the applications of phy sical and physiological laws of 7 a “ I nin eg suainiaian = . ae 

3. hygiene entitles the book to a standard place in technical literature.”—Academy. THE SUPERINTENDENT'S EDITION, in Minion Type, 


measuring 7$ inches long, 5} inches broad, and 1 inch in thickness. Weighing 
3 vols., demy 8vo, £28 22 ounces when bound. 
3 vols., ¢ y 8vo, £2 8s. 


THE POCKET EDITION, in Ruby Type, measuring 64 inches long. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4} inches broad, and 1 inch in thickness. Weighing 15 ounces, Retthing binding. af 
in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Regius| THE SMALLEST EDITION, in Pearl Type, measuring 5} inches 


Professor of Modern History. Library Edition. Also crown 8yo Edition, 3 vols. long, 3$ inches broad, and 1 inch in ‘thickness. Weighing 12 ounces when bound. 
cloth, 12s, each. 


“The nat valuable contribution to the knowledge of English constitutional history and THE OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS. Nine Si 1Z€8, 











































































id law in our generation.’”’— Westminster Review. censeapenting page Se pags wan auth oer. - 
: THREE THIN EDITIONS ON INDIA PAPER. RAG SDE cmribe Laban. 
Be. 2 vols., cloth, £1 12s. 
ae me No. | No. | No. | No. | No, | No. | No. | No. | No. 
« § ITALY and her INVADERS, A.D. 376—476. By SLE RRR OR 
4 T. HODGKIN, Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with Plates and Descriptions Fal 6 | | 14 | ; 
, Maps. of a. 22 | is oe é £ &5 i i 
iil, “To his task Mr. Hodgkin has brought scholarly precision and workmanlike skill. But Bindi sz | #2/932 gs | 8 a | dg | > = 
he has done more than this. He has brought also keen interest and power of realisation of — egics|ESlzte! 2/18 !' ss z FI 
te the events with which he deals. His book is one of a class which only an Englishman can zg a= | & 4 | 4a| m é 
tin write. It bears on every page the mark of being written by a man who is not only a £ | \ an | 
scholar, but is also conversant with affairs. Everything in it is vital with the life of our — '—_— ——_ — 
g own day ; ; occurrences are paralleled and characters illustrated from modern politics.” s. d.|s. d.| s.d.f's.d.) s.d./ 8.d,| 8.d.| 8.d-] s.d. 
e Times, | Cloth boards, red edges ..+++4+.++++-. icctienieteaiall —|— | — p9| se) 8s — | $8 30 
TENCh MOTOCCO......ccccsecececcccscbccccsccccscsece _ _ _ - - 
e Grai BEE exaysinasvokeanphe piehvebnaseans 36] 90} 70) — |106/ 76| — | 66] 46 
in, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Fenton Menenan WMO... o.ssnecseccecsesccecsoceee 136 {110 | 80 wo 126] 90 120| 80] go 
Turkey Morocco, limp.. 18 0} 120) 100 | 
s ; lap edge: 2101150] 120}300 196 | 136|190| 120] 90 
FRIMER haf FRENCH LITERATURE. By George Sevens ti yrocco, flap ee fl wes .. 240/180) 1469360 210)186/ 210 | 160/120 
AINTS ¢ ‘ lexible, silk se | 
“ — pam ~ Lieding « Be 6 onaics oa bie sdnesetasevenae 0316 | 226] 1809450 | 286 | 226 | 260 | 210/150 
ok . This is a book which is not only indispensable to the beginner in French literature, | ' 
. it most useful to the reader who has wandered at his will, picking and choosing at random | —~~~—~~- See POE = ms i 
“ in the garden which Mr. Saintsbury has made completely his own. So much recent writing Specimen Pages and Prospectuses, giving full particulars, post free. 
, on French literature has been scandalously inaccurate, flippant, and dull, that Mr. Saints- i 
bury and the Clarendon Press confer a really rare benefit on the public in this little intro- THE HELPS to the STUDY of the BIBLE. Com 
th duction to a wide subject.”—Daily News. prising all the Additional Matter that is contained in the Oxford Bible for Teachers, 
vl1Z. :— 
eck I. NOTES ANALYTICAL, HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, CHRONO.- 
eek Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. LOGICAL, ARCHAEOLOGICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, 
and GEOLOGICAL, 
A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. Il. AN INDEX to the HOLY BIBLE. 
By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Ill. THE NEW OXFORD CONCORDANCE. 
er. Oxford; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of §St. IV. DICTIONARY of SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, with their PRONUN. 
ay Petersburg. CIATION, MEANINGS, and REFERENCES, 
“The little book has all the interest of a romance, with, as we believe, all the accuracy V. SCRIPTURE ATLAS (INDEXED). 
of sound history. It will be a delightful school-book, and jit will be good reading for many Pearl, 16mo ose eas ee 1s. 04, | Nonp. 8vo. eve ove ww» 2s. Od, 
who are not now at school.”—Scotsman. Ruby, 16mo aon +n «+ 1s. 6d, Minion 8vo see eee o. 28, 6d, 









Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp Unrverstry Press Wareuovse, 7, Paternoster Row. 
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IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 

The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the 

London University, Burlington-gardens, in Edinburgh, and in Manchester, 

and will begin on MONDAY, March 7.—Forms of Entry should be filled in 

by Candidates, and sent, by January 31, to the Secretary, Mrs, Croom- 

ROBERTSON, 31, Kensington-park-gardens, London, W., from whom all 
particulars may be obtained, 

The Classical Foundation Scholarship, of the value of not less than £39 
a Year for Four Years, and Two Scholarships, of the value of £60 and £15 
a Year respectively, tenable for Three Years, will be awarded in connexion 
with this Examination, 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition, of the value of Eichty Guineas a Year, 
for Three Years, will be awarded in connexion with the ensuing June 
Examination. 


ah 
BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—The new 
buildings give further accommodation. BOYS are prepared in 
modern subjects as well as for the Universities, where the School has valuable 
Scholarships. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are now open to Boys 
enteriug in January. A Scholar’s total expenses average £35 per anuum,— 
Apply to Kev. E, SuUMMErs, Head Master, 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 25TH JANUARY, 1881, 
FP. W. MADDEN, M.K.A.S., Secretary. 


rpuN BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. Rk, STEBBING, M.A, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


or IV 
OYAL ARTILLERY. — Rev. C. B. 
DRAKE, M.A,, is able to OFFER to CANDIDATES for WOOLWICIL 
the special advantages of Residence at Cambridge, Home life. Numbers 
strictly limited,—Address, 12, Queen Anne-terrace. 





AINT PAUL’S SCHOOL. — About 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded next Term,—For 
nformation, address CLERK TO GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 


8 & 9, YORK PLACE, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 


LENT TERM begins JANUARY 29, 1881.—The College provides 
Systematic Lectures in the ordinary Higher Subjects of Instruction, and 
Special Classes for Students preparing for the Matriculation, the B.A., and 
B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London. Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories are attached to the College for the study of Practical Science, 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon, Sec. 


ry > » & + 
TUDIO, with Ante-Rooms, &e., in Pem- 
bridge-place, Bayswater.—Specially built for the purpose. Lofty and 
well lighted, £50 per annum.—App'y to E. & F, SWALN, 8%, High-street, 
Notting-hill, W.  (7,375.) 


TrRYAT T ryy i 
| AVENNA, BOLOGNA, VOLTERKA, 
FERRARA, &e,—The PICTURES, ARCHITECTURE, and OBJECTS 
of ART.—A Fine New Series of Splendid PHOTOGRAPHS by Alniari 
Jiros., at Is., 4s., and 6s.each. Inspection invited.—W. A, MANSELL & Co., 
316 and 317, Oxford-street, London, W. 


(PD VOLUMES of the “* ACADEMY” 
Newspaper for SALE at HALF-PRICE.—Vols. XI, XULL, XIV. 

(1877, 1878), in Cases, ready bound; and JANUARY—MAY, 1879, in loose 

numbers.—Apply to Miss PHILLIMORE, 3, Arlington-street, London, 8.W. 








INSTITUTION of GREAT 


RoOrYat 
UV BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
CHANGE IN THE LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS, 


Professor EDWARD A. SCHAFER, F.R.S.—FIRST of ELEVEN LEC- 
TURES on the BLOOD, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 (instead of TUrsDaY, 
JANUARY 18), at3P.M. One Guinea the Course. 

FRANCIS HUEFFER, Esq.—FIRST of FOUR LECTURES on the 
TROUBADOURS, on THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 (instead of THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 20),at 3P.M. Half-a-Guinea. 

SIDNEY VIN, Esq., Slade Professor of Fine Art, Cambridge.— FIRST 
of FOUR LECTURES on ** THE AMAZONS:; a CHAPTER in the STUDY 
of GREEK ART and MYTHOLOGY,” on SATURDAY, JANUARY 29 
(instead of SATURDAY, JANUARY 22), at 3P.M, Huaif-a-Guinea, 

Subscription for all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 21ST, at 8 P.M., WARREN DE LA RUE, Esq.,D.C.L., 
F.R.S., See. R.L—** THE PI OM A of the ELECTRIC DISCHARGE with 
14,400 CHLORIDE of SILV 25,” at 9PM. 

Yo the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their Friends only are 
admitted. 
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ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 

The Rev. Dr. CHARLES ROGERS, having tendered his RESIGNA- 
TLON to the Council of this Society, which has been uccepted, ceased to be 
i tary from the 5th January, 1831. All Communications concerning 
sty must be addressed to WM. HERBAGE, Esq., the Treasurer and 
Hon, Secretary pro tem., 7, Feuchurch-street, City, London, who alone is 
authorised to receive Subscriptions and to make Payments. 

By Order of the Council. 


r mls by Al bl 

Rex AL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 

The FIRST QUARTERLY VOLUME of the Society’s TRANSAC- 
TIONS will be ISSUED early in MAKCiL, 185], and contain Papers by 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.8.; Cornelius Walford, Esq.; Dr. Hyde Clarke ; 
J. U. Chapman, «s8q.; Dr. Zertti, &c.; as also Bibliographical Notices on the 
latest Historical Works published in England, America, and on the Conti- 
nent. Fellows who wish to Coutribute Papers are requested to forward 
them to WM. HERBAGE, Esq., 7, Fenchurch-street, City, London, marked 
* For Publishing Committee.” By Order of the Council. 










Roxal ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 24TH, 1881, 


A PAPER will be read by W. SIMPSON, Esq., F.1R.G.S., on ** THE 
IDENTIFICATION of NAGAKA-HAKA in the JELLALABAD VALLEY, 
with REFEKENCE to the TRAVELS of HLOUEN-TSANG, 

W. 5S. W. VAUX, Sec. R.A.S. 


QGocier Y of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
CLOSE SHORTLY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION, OPEN 10 to 5 daily, at the SUFFOLK 


STREET GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST. Admission Is, 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Rovat “SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Dr. FRANKLA 





‘D, D.C.L., F.R.S., will COMMENCE a COURSE of 
THIRTY LECTUL on OKGANIU CHEMISTRY at the SCLENCE SCHOULS, 
SUUTH KENSINGTON, on MONDAY NEXT, the 17TH INsT., at 12 NOON, 
to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, Friday, and Monday, at the 
same hour. Fee, £3.; or to those wno have attended the Inorganic Course, £2. 
PF. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 









HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgsun, is NOW UPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
lu till 5. ALFKED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Al Tra ry’ 
| OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 
Exhibition of Works by the Old Masters, and by Deceased Masters 
of the British School, inciuding a Collection of Drawings by John Fiaxman, 
R.A, is now open. Open from 9till6. One Shilling. Catalogues dixpence 
or Bound in Cioth, with pencil, One shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings 








HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
631, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 
aud other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

‘The Woodbury Process is utilised for photographs of Art Manufactures, 
Portraits, &c,, where mounting is not an objection, aud is a cheap method of 
illustration Where quantities are required, 

*.° kor Lerms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
is especially adapted fur REPRODUCTION of WORKS ot 
a wide range ot imonochromic ex pression, aud reproducing 
with tidelity the Artist’s touch. 

JUoT PUBLISILED on Lludia, two sizes, 42s. and 21s., ** Come unto these 
Yellow Sands,” after the painting by Walter Field, Esq., exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1578, and the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1579. This fine 
Autotype combines the merits of an engraving with complete fidelity to the 
artists touch, Mr. Fieid having produced a monocurume expressly for 
Aubui) pe. 

Will be ready in January, Autotype Reproductions of Twelve Drawings 
and Paintings by P. G. Hamerton, ésq. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
Displays a noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and many 
mtcresting examples of MODERN AKT, To adorn a Hume with permaneut 
Vhotograpnic Masterpieces, examples of the greatest Masters, old and new, 
muy be seen, by a visit tu the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, to be a matter of trifling 
cost. Adinission free. 

Catalogue of the Company’s Publications, 138 pages, sixpence, free by 
post. Gratis to Purchasers. 










Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 

General Manager, W.S. BIRD. 
HEREFORD SQUARE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
A conveniently arranged Residence, with an excellent detached Studio, 
having north light, separate cutrances, aud a large Garden. With 










Possession. 
NV ‘ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
CLARK tructed to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at 
the MART, Eve. DAY, 9TH FEBRUARY, 1881, at 2 o'cluck 


precisely, the LSIDENCE, No. 26, tiereford-square, South 
Kensington, situate close to the d Station, and within easy 
reach of Ilyde-park, Kotten-row, and the other fashionable and favourite 
resorts. It is conveniently arranged, aud coutains umple accommodation 
for a family. Excellent detached Studio, and large Garden with side 
entrances. ileld for Seventy Years at a moderate Ground Kent. May be 
viewed. Particulars may be had of Messrs. WILLIAMS, JAMES, & WASON, 
Solicitors, 62, Lincolu’s-inn-tields ; at the Mart, E.C. ; or of Messrs. FARE- 
BROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, & Co., 5 und 6, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C., 
aud 18, Uld Broad-strect, E.C, 









Just published, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 1s. 8d. 
TNHE CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of WALES, 1830-81. 
Manchester : J. E. CORNISH. 





Now ready. 
FREE CHURCH S=@RVICES. 
FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


Adapted, from the Book of Common [rayer, for Nonconforming 
Congregations. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s, 


London: 8S. BAGSTER & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. 313, is published Tuis Day. 
CONTENTS. 
I. MEMOIRS of PRINCE METTERNICH, 
Il. THE NAVIES of the WORLD. 
lil, JACOB VAN ARTEVELD, the BREWER of GHENT. 
IV. ENDYMION by LORD BEACONSFIELD, 
V. DR. CAIRD on the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
VI. LAVELEYE’S ITALY AS it IS. 
VU. ARMY REFORY.,. 
VILL, GROVE’S DICTIONARY of MUSIC. 
1X, KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the CRIMEA, 
X. ENGLAND and IRELAND. 
London : LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK. 





CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, 8vo, pp. 1,492, price 28s., cloth ; or price 35s,, half-bound in 
ussia. 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. By WILLIAM L. Rk. CATES. Third Edition, Revised 
th ghout an pleted to the Present Time; with the Supplement of 
1875 incorporated, and new matter equal to One Hund Pages, com- 
prising nearly Four Hundred Memoirs and Notices of Persons recently 
deceased, 





London : LONGMANS & Co, 


GREEK AND GOTHIC: 


PROGRESS AND DECAY IN THE THREE ARTS OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING, 


By the Rey. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“We fecl that we have given but an imperfect sketch of a very attractive 
book ; but we think that we have said enough to induce those of our readers 
who are interested in the study of Christian art and architecture to consu't 
it for themselves. We are sure that no one will do so without much profit 
and pleasure.”"—John Bull. 


London: Water Smit (late Moztey & Smirn), 
6, Paternoster-row. 


— 








403rd Edition, with Portrait, 1s. 6d, 


BUTTERS SPELLING. 
BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy Gradations, 
Seventy-second Edition. 1s, 6d. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and all Booksellers. 








RENCH GRAMMAR, Founded upon the 
Principles of the French Academy, by JULES A. L. KUNZ, Teacher 
of Modern Languages in the Edinburgh Institution, the Philosophical do., 
John Watson's do., George Heriot's Hospital, &c. rice 3s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


** Without more quotations, enough has been said to prove this book the 
honest work of a well-read and accurate scholar.”"—Acavemy. 
*A better manual for boys from twelve to sixteen years of age need not 
be desired.”—Scoteman. 
** This grammar is carefully written and well arranged.”— Athenaeum. 
“. . . M. Kunz, whose excellent grammar we noticed a few wecks 
back. . . ."—dthenaeum. 
* A great feature of M. Kunz’s book is its thorough completeness.” —__ 
Schoo! soard Chronicle. 
** A careful examination has given us a very favourable opinion of the 
book. It is handy in form, and the matter is well arranged.” ¢ 
North British Daily Mai. 
*“‘The book bears traces throughout of having been the work of a prac- 
tical teacher of ripe experience, and is admirably adapted for use in our 
secondary schools.”"—Daily Review (Edin.). 
“ The student in search ef a clear, thorough, and methodical grammar of 
the French language will find all he requires in the French grammar of 
M. Kunz.”—School Guardian. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Now ready, price Is. 61. postage free, a NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

A New Edition of the List of Books recently added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAKY, containing every Recent 
Work of acknowledged merit and general interest, 
also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

All the best New Worksin History, Biography, keligion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
of Fictwon continue to be taken in large numbers on the 
day of publication, and fresh copies are added as the 
demand increases. . 

Arrangements have again been made with the Leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 


lor a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office : 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL kOW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have form 
portions of the most celebrated collections. A Catalogue of a small purtiod 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 
*,* Established above 60 years. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs, GEorGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER, Hon. 
Canon of Winchester, Rector of Old Alresfurd, Hants. 8vo, with Illus- 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


WORLD ; vii CEYLON, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, TORRES STRAITS, 
CainA, JAPAN, and the UNITED STATES. By Capt. 5. H. JONES 
Parry, late Koyal Madras Fusileers. 2 vols., 2is. 
“Tt is pleasant to follow Captain Jones Parry on his Journey Round the 
World. He is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and anecdote.”—Graphic. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE 


LIFE, (1787—1874.) By hisdaughter, Madame DE WITT. Translated 
by Mrs. SIMPSON. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s, 


AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, 


Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive. By EDMUND LEATHES. 
Svo, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 188l. Under the Especial Patronage of HEK 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. Royal 8vo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3!s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 

“This work is the most perfect and elaborate reeord of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the three kingdoms as it 
stands at this dey. We are happy to bear testimony to the fuct that seru- 
pulous accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.”—TZimes, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady 


Durrus HARDY. 3 vols. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hous- 


tToun, Author of ‘*Recommended to Mercy,” ‘* Twenty Years in the 
Wid West,” &c. 3 vols 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Row- 


SELL, Author of “* Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols, 
“+ Jeannette’ is a love story replete with deep interest, which engrosses 
the att: ntion to the last page.”—Court Journal. 
“ This story is clearly told, and the situations are neither strained nor 
improbable. The author deserves praise for the faithfulness with which she 
portrays life and its ordinary incideuts.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GERALDINE and her SUITORS. 


By Mrs, SimpsoN, Author of ** Winnie’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 
* This book is both pieasing to read and pleasing to remember.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A delightful novel. It is cheerful and wholesome in tone, it con- 
tains several types of character which are well drawn, aud the interest is 
well preserved to the end.”—John Bull, 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of ** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most amusing story. 
Pansy is a charming creature.”—Sunday Times. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author 


of “ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3v 
“** Dimplethorpe’ is a well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interesting 
story. The characters are naturally drawn.”— 3t. James's Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“* Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining, It is in every sense a novel con- 
ceived in a light and happy vein.”—4 thenaeum. 

** Strictly Tied Up’ is a very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as it 
is ingenious."— St. James's Guzette. 


IDONEA. By Anne Beale, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,* &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 

TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGILES, SAMBOUKNE, Xe. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human , Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Nature, Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Edwards, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Eliot Warburton. No Church. 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. Christiau’s Mistake. By the Author 
A Woman's’ Thoughts about! of *John Halifax,’ 
Women. By the Author of | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
* John Halifax.’ LL.D. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Carcinal Wiseman’s Popes. * John Halifax.’ 
4 Life for a Life. By the Author | Dixon’s New America. 
of * John Halifax.’ Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
Sir Bb. Burke’s Family Romance. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. | David Elgiubrod. By George Mac- 
Oliphant, Donald, LL.D. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
Nothing New. By the Author of | ‘John Halitax, 
_‘dohn Halifax? Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Halifax.’ 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
kurke’s Komance of the Forum. The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. | of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Studies from Life. By the Author of | A Kose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
__ Jolin Halifax.’ | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Grandmother’s Money. | Poynter, 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author | Life of Marie ‘Antoinetic. By 
Pi John Halifax.’ | Vrofessor C. D. Yonge. 
ee Oh crales. By Victor Hugo. | Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
ls e's, 


> and Saved, By the Hon. Mrs. | Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
orton. | of ‘John Halifax,’ 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT within 


HISTORIC TIMES ; with Some Account of British Wild White Cattle. 
By J. E, HARTING, F.L.S,, F.Z.8. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by 
Wolf and others, cloth, 14s. A few Copies printed on Large Paper, 
3!s.6d, 





DR. APPLETON: his Life and Literary 


Relics, By JoHN H. APPLETON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staple- 
field, Sussex ; and A. H, SAYCE, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Deputy Professor of Comparative Philolugy. Post 8vo, 
with Portrait, cloth, 10s, 6d. 





THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. From the French of EDGAR QUINET. 
Por # an Explanation and a Defence of the Principle of the Policy of 
the French Govermuent with reference to the Roman Church in Frauce. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 





THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By William 


BLADES, ‘lypograph, Author of ** The Life and Typography of William 
Caxton,” &c. Second Edition. Tost 8vo, with illustrations, 
parchinent, 5s. 


SES 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELO- 


CUTION ; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, aud 
the Expression of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, aud 
Gesture, Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of Lectures 
annually delivered by CHAKLES JOHN I'LUMPTRE, Lecturer ov Public 





Reading and Speaking at King’s College, Loudon, in the Evening 
Classes Departinent. Dedicutcd by permission to H.RLH. the Prince 


«f Wales. New and greatly Enlarged Miustrated Edition, to which is 
added a Special Lecture ou the Causes and Cure of Impediments of 
Speech, Demy Svo, cloth, 15s. 


—_ 


LETTERS from my MILL. From the 


French of ALPHONSE DAUDET, By MARY CoREY. Feap. svo, cloth, 
3s.; boards, 2s, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDHA 
AND BUDDHISM. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great 


Renunciation, Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of 
Judia and Founder of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian BUDDHIST. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.5.1,, Author of “The Indian Song of Sungs.” 
Crown 5vo, boards, zs, 6d. 





THE ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDI- 


NAVIAN ; or, a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature, 
By F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow ot Lincoin Coliege, Oxford, Trauslator 
of ** Gallus” aud ** Charicles,” Author of ** The Oxonian in Iceland,” &e, 
dvo, cloth, 18s. 





2 NEW VOLUMES OF 
“TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 
THE HISTORY of ESARHADDON (Son 


of Sennacherib), King of Assyria B.C. 681—668. Translated from the 
Cunciform Inscriptions in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with a Grammatical Analysis of each Word, List of Eponyms, &c. 
By E, A. BUDGE, M.K.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. J’ost 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the 


JAPANESE. By BAstL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo 
Henkaku Ichiran.” lost 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; or, a 


Thousand and One Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the 
Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by P. I, HERSHON, With 
Preface by the Kev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Post 8vo, cloth, l4s. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka 


Tales. From the Original Pali of the Jatakatthavannana, now for the 
first time Edited by Prof. V. FAUSBULL. Translated by T. W. KHYsS 
Davips. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, cloth, iss. 


THE GULISTAN; or, Rose Garden of 


Shekh Mushliu’d-din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated for the first time into 
Prose and Verse, with «a Preface and a Life of the Author, from the 
Atish Kadah, By EDWAKD B, EASTWICK, F.1S., MAS, &e. 
Second Edition. L’ost Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 
Written from the year 1846 to 1878. By R. N. Cust, late Indian Civil 
Service ; Hon, Sec. RK. Asiatic Society. Post 8vo, cloth, 13s, 








NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 


DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN RACE. Lectures and Dissertations. 
By LAZARUS GEIGER, Author of “Origin and Evolution of Human 
Speech and Reason.” Translated from the German by DAVID ASHER, 


Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
AN ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN 


RACE ; its Origin and Migrations, By A. FORNANDER, Vol, Il. Post 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 





Lonvon; TRUBNER & OO., Lupcarx Hi. 





SEE IN 


GOOD WORDS 


For JANUARY 


The Beginning of 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S 

(Author of ** Lorna Doone;” &§e.) 
New Dartmore Romanee; 
CHRISTOWELL (“ Written in 
his happiest manner,” says the 

Illustrated London News) ; 

Mr. FROUDE’S Papers on the 
OXFORD HIGH CHURCH 
REVIVAL. (“Nothing in the 
forthcoming magazines is likely to 
excite more lively interest,” says 


the Pall Mall Gazette.) 





*,* Both Works will be continued month by month 
until completed. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 





ISBISTER anp CO., Limited, 
56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 
And at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 





SECOND EDITION. 


FAR OUT: 


ROVINGS RETOLD. 
By Lievr.-Cor. W. F. BUTLER, C.B.,; 
Author of ‘¢ The Great Lone Land,” &c. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





“The author’s powers of picturesque description bring 
before his readers with equal ease the desolate North, the 
unique wonders of the Yosemite Valley, and many fair 
scenes in South Africa and Cyprus.”—Athenaeum. 


“** Par Out,’ is not a series of mere travelling sketches, 
. . . In the chapter on Scuth Africa the author discusses 
with full knowledge of the subject, and with great ability, 
problems which have long occupied English statesmen, and 
for which even now satisfactory solutions have still to be 
found.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“Tf only for the manly and outspoken Preface, we should 
welcome this volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


**No ordinary book. It ought to be marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested by every Englishman.”—Graphic. 

Brilliant, exhilarating, beautifully humorous. . . .« 
A narrative of travels in the mountains of British Columbia, 
which cannot be excelled for magnificent presentment, 
takes two hours to read ; readers could put up with twenty, 
two without boredom.”’—Vanity Fair. 


** Colonel Butler has not merely glanced at the scenes of 
which he writes—he has lived in them; and not a week of 
the many months which he has spent alone on the prairie or 
under the frozen pines of northernmost America has been 
without its results in his pictures of them. . . . The 
introductory chapter on the colonial policy of England is 
also worthy of careful attention, for Colonel Butler is as 
liberal and original a thinker as he is poetical a describer.” 

Tablet. 


ISBISTER, Limited, 
56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Wm. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 


18mo, illustrated, 1s. each, 


Introductory. By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Chemistry. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. With 
Questions, 
Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. With 


Questions. 


Physical Geography. By Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. 


With Questions. 


Geology. By Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J.N. Lockyer, F.BS. 
Botany. By Sir J.D. Hooker,K.C.S.I.,F.B.S. 
Logic. By Prof. Jevons, F.R.S. 
Political Economy. By Prof. Jevons. 
*,* Others to follow. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Astronomy. By J.N. Lockyer, F.R.S. With 


Illustrations, 5s. 64,.—QUESTIONS, 1s, 6d. 


Botany. By Prof. Oliver, F.RS., F.L.S. 


With [llustrations. 4s, 6d. 


Chemistry. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. With 


Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


Chemical Problems Adapted to the Same. 


By Prof. THORPE. With KEY, 2s. 
Chemistry.—Owens College Junior Course of 


Practical Chemistry. By F. JONES. Preface by Prof. ROSCOE, 2s. 6d. 


Questions on Chemistry. By Francis Jones. 
18mo, 3s. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By Prof. 
JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

Physiology. By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d,—QUESTIONS, Is. 6d. 

By M. G. 

FAWCETT. With QUESTIONS, 2s. 6d. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. With 
I}lustrations. 4s. 6d, 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By I. 


TODHUNTER, MA RS art I. PROPERTIES of SOLID and 
FLUID BODIE S, 3s. ‘Gd. I ‘art 1. ‘SoU ND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 6d, 


Physical Geography. By Prof. A. Geikie, 


F.K.S. With Illustrations. 43. 6d.—QUESTIONS, 1s. 6d. 
Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. Clarke, 
M A., F.G.8. With Maps, 3s, 


Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr. 
W. IL. STONE, Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 


Political Economy for Beginners. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Ancient Geography: a Manual of. From the 


German of Dr. H. KIEPERT. (Nearly ready. 


Elementary Practical Physiology. By Michael 


FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. LANGLEY, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY & LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


18m9, Is. each. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
English Grammar. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
Rome. By M. Creighton, M.A: Maps. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyffe,M.A. Maps. 
English Literature. By Stopford Brooke, 


M.A. 
Europe. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Maps. 
Greek Antiquities. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Roman Antiquities. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins. 
Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer. 
Geography. By George Grove,F.R.G.S. Maps. 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. By 


F. T. PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, each 1s. 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowden. 
Philology. By J. Peile, M.A. 
Greek Literature. By Prof. Jebb. 


English Grammar Exercises. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C, BOWEN, M.A. 


France. By C. M. Yonge. Maps. 
English Composition. By Prof. Nichol. 


*,* Others to follow. 


Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By Franklin 


TAYLOR. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L, 18mo, 1s, 
First Principles of Agriculture. By Henry 
TANNER, F.C 8, 18mo, Is. 
HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
General Sketch of European History. By 


E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

England. By E. Thompson. Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Scotland. By Margaret MacArthur. 2s. 
Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 

Germany. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J.A. Doyle. Maps. 4s. 6d. 
European Colonies. By E. J. Payne. 4s. 6d. 
France. By C.M. Yonge. Maps. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Others to follow. 


A Short History of the English People. By 


J.R GREEN, With Maps, &c. 8s. 6d, (72nd Thousand. 





Analysis of English History, based on the 


Above. By C.W. A, TAIT. 3s. 6d. 


Readings from English History. Edited by 


J.R.GREEN. 3 vols., 1s. 6d, each. 


Old English History. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. With Maps. 6s. 
By C. M. 





Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study 


of Man. With numerous Illustrations. By E, B, TYLOR, F.R.S. 
(Nearly ready. 


The Student’s Flora of the British Islands. 


by Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.L, F.R.8. Globe 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Physiography: an Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


Elementary Biology. 
F.R.S., assisted by H. N, MARTIN, M.B., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Principles of Science : a Treatise on Logic 
and Scientific — By Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., F.R.S. 


By Prof. Huxley, 


Cameos from English History. 
History of England. By M. J. Guest. With 


YONGE, 4 vols., 5s. each, 
Maps. 6s. 


A Short Geography of the British Islands. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN and ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, 
With Twenty-eight Maps. 3s. 6d. 


A Short History of India, embodying the 


History of the Three Frontier States of Afghanistan, Nepaul, and 
Burma. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With Maps. 12s. 


A Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr. Abbott, 
Longer English Poems. Edited by Prof. 
HALES. 4s. 6d, 

Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 





Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Manual of Political Economy. By Right 
Hon, HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Economies of Industry. By A. Marshall, 
M.A., and MARY P, MARSHALL, 2s. 6d. 


Studies in Deductive Logic: a Manual for 
Peongy ents. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Crown 
, 6s. 


Guide to the Study of Political Economy. 


By Dr. LUIGI COSSA, Professor in the University of Pavia. Translated 


By Dr. R. MORKIS. 6s. 


Historical English Grammar. By the Same. 
2s. Gd. 
On the Study of Words. By Archbishop 


TRENCH. 5s. 
English, Past and Present. By the Same. 5s. 
Select Glossary of English Words, used 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Progressive French Course. By Eugene 
FASNACHT. First Year, 1s.; Second Year, Is. 6d.; Third Year, 2s. 6d, 


Progressive French Reader. By the Same 


AUTHOR. First Year, 2s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 6d. 
‘Progressive German Course. By the Same. 
First Year, 1s, 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 


First Lessons in French. By H. Courthope 


BOWEN, M.A. 18mo, Is. 
French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 
German Dictionary. By Prof. Whitney and 
A. H. EDGREEN. 7s. 6d.—German-English Part, 5s. 


German Grammar. By Prof. Whitney. 4s. 6d. 
German Reader. By the Same. 5s. 


Beaumarchais.—Le Barbier de Seville. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. BLOUET. 3s. 6d. 


Moliere.—Le Malade Imaginaire. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by F. TARVER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Dante.—The Purgatory. Edited, with Trans- 


lation and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 12s. 6d. 


De Monarchia. Translated by F. J. Church. 
Goethe’s Faust. ‘Translated into English 


Verse by Professor BLACKIE, F.R.S.E.- 9s. 


New Guide to German Conversation. By 
PYLODET. 2s, 6d. 


Handbook to Modern Greek. By E. Vincent 
and T, G. DICKSON. 5s. 
ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. Maclear. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament History. 


4s. 6d. 


A Class- Book of New Testament History. 
A Class- Book of the Church Catechism. 


Is. 6d. 


A First Class- Book of the Catechism. 


With Scripture Proofs. 


A Shilling Book of f Old Testament History. 
A Shilling Book of New Testament History. 
Scripture Readings for Schools and Families. 


By C. M. YONGE, 5 vols., price 1s. td. each, Also, with Comments, 
3s. 6d. each, 


The Bible in the Church. By Canon Westcott, 


D.D, 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


The Book of Common Prayer: an Elementary 


Introduction to, By F., PROCTOR and Dr. MACLEAR. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories. By 


Mrs. GASKOIN, Edited, with Preface, by Dr. MACLEAR. Part I. OLD 
TESTAMENT, Is. Part Us. NEW TESTAMENT, ls. Part LU, THREE 
APOSTLES, 1s. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Cicero’s Academica. Translated by J. S. 


REID, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Cicero’s Letters. Translated from Watson’s 


Selection by Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


Homer’s Odyssey. By S. H. Butcher, M.A, 


and A, LANG,M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected, 10s. 6d. 


Horace in English Prose. By Lonsdale and 


LEE. With Introductions, Notes, &c. 3s, 6d. 


Plato.—The Republic. By J. Ll. Davies, M.A., 


and D, J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 


PHAEDO. By F.J.CHURCH. 4s. 6d. 


Tacitus. By Church and Brodribb. 

The History. 6s. 

The Annals. 7s. 6d. 

The Agricola and Germany, with the 


DIALOGUE on ORATORY. 4s. 6d. 


Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. By A. Lang, 
Virgil in English Prose. By Lonsdale and 


LEE. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 3s, 6d. 








from the Second Italian Edition. With a Preface by W. STANLEY 


JEVONS, F.R.S. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


18mo, price 1s. 6d. each, 


Virgil. —Aeneid V. Edited by A. Calvert, 
Horace. —Odes. Book I. Edited by T. E. 


PAGE, M 


Selections from Ovid. Edited by E. S. 


SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 


Caesar.—The Gallic War. Second and Third 


CAMPAIGNS. Edited by W.G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 


Thucydides. Book IV. Chaps.1—41. Edited 


by C. E. GRAVES, M.A, 


Herodotus. Selections : from Books VII. and 


VIII. Edited by A. H. C 

Virgil.—Georgic 3 ‘Eadited by Rev. J. H. 
SKRINE, M.A. 

Horace.—Epistles and Satires. Selected and 
Edited by Rev. W. J. V. BAKER, M.A. - 

Greek Elegiac Poets. Selected and Edited 
by Rev. H. KYNASTON, M.A, 


Livy.—Scenes from MHannibalian War. 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners. By G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 


Caesar.—Scenes from the Fifth and Sixth 


BOOKS of the GALLIC WAR. By C. COLBECK, M.A. (Next week. 


Book II. Edited by T. E. 


(Nearly ready. 


Horace.—Odes. 


PAGE, M.A. 
*,* Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Aeschylus.— Persae. Edited by A. O. 


PRICKARD, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Cicero.—The Second Philippic Oration. From 


the German of Halm. By Prof. JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 5s. 


The Catiline Orations. From the German 


of Halm. With Additions, by Prof. A. S. WILKINS, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Pro Lege Manilia. Edited, after Halm, by 


Prof.A, 8. WILKINS, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited, after Halm, 


by E. H. DONKIN, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. 
of Achilles. 


DRAKE, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4s. 6d 
Homer’s Iliad.—The Story 
Edited by J. H. PRATT, M.A., and WALTEK LEAF, M.A. 6s, 
Homer’s Odyssey. Books IX.—XII. Edited 
by Prof. J. E.B. MAYOR, M.A. PartI. 3s. 


Juvenal.—Select Satires. Edited by Prof. | 


J.E.B. MAYOR. Satires X.and XI. 3s. XIL-XVI. 3s. 6d. 


Livy. Books KXI. and XXII. By W. W. | 


CAPES, M.A. 5s. 


Martial.—Select Epigrams. Edited by Rev. 


Ii. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 


Ovid’s Fasti. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A. | 


CRemnadlintele. 


Ovid.—Heroidum Epistulae XIII. Edited by 
E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Plautus.—Miles Gloriosus. Edited by Prof. 

Book III. Edited by Prof. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 5s. 
Pliny’s Letters. 
J.E.B.MAYOR. With Life of Pliny, by G. H. RENDALL, M.A. 5s. 
Sallust. Edited by C. Merivale, B.D. 4s. 6d. 
The CATILINA and JUGURTHA separately, 2s. "bd. each, 
Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. Edited 
by CHURCH and BRODRIBB. 3s. 6d. Separately, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Annals. Book VI. By the Same 


Editors. 2s, 6d. 
Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. Edited by 


E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 3s. With Translation, 4s. 6d. 
Phormio. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. 8S. WALPOLE, B.A. 4s. 6d. 


Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. Edited by 


the y v. P, FROST, M.A. 5s. 
Xenophon. —Hellenica. Books I. and II. 


Edited by H. HAILSTONE, B.A. 4s. 6d. 


Cyropaedia. Books VII. and VIII. Edited 


by Professor ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 5s. 
Anabasis. Books I.-IV. Edited by Pro- | 
fessors W. W. GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE. 5s. 


Memorabilia Socratis. Edited by A. R. | 


CLUER, B.A. 6s. 


School Latin’ Grammar. 








CLASSICAL WORKS, 
First Latin Grammar. By M. C; Macmillan, 


M.A. Is. 6d. 
By H. J. Roby, 
By H. Belcher, 


M.A. 5s. 


Latin Prose Composition. 
M.A. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s.6d. Part IL, 2s. 


Latin Prose Composition, Hints towards. 


By A. W.POTTS, LL.D. 3s, 


Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. 
By the SAME, 2s.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition, First Steps to. By 


G, RUST, M.A. Is. 6d 


Synthetic Latin Delectus. By E. Rush, B.A. 
2s, 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, from 
PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. ROBY, M.A. In 2 Paris. 
Third Edition, Part I., crown 8vo, 8s.6d. Part II., 10s. 6d, 


Greek and Latin Etymology, an Introduction 


to. By J. PEILE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. Autenreith, 


Translated by Dr. KEEP. 


Greek Prose Composition. First Steps. By 


B. JACKSON. 1s.6d. Second Steps, 2s. 6d. (Key in the press. 


Greek Iambics for Beginners. By Rev. H. 


KYNASTON, M.A. 4s. 6d,—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. By Prof. J. B. Mayor. 


Part I., 1s. 6d, ; Il. and III., 38. 6d. Complete, 4s. 6d. 


By Prof. John E. B. 
MAYOR. 4s, 6d. 
First Greek Grammar. By W. G. Ruther- 


FORD, M.A. New Edition, Enlarged. 1s, @id. 


Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 


Prof. GOODWIN. New Edition. 6s. 6d. 


Elementary Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. 


W. GOODWIN, Ph.D. 6s. 


First. Lessons i in Greek. By Prof. J. White. 


First Greek Reader. 


By 


‘cae of Greek Grammar. By Prof. J. 


G.GREENWOOD, 5s. 6d. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
| By Barnard Smith, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s. 6d. 
Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, 4s. 6d. 


—KEY, 


Shilling "Book of Arithmetic. For National 


and Elementary Schools. 18mo. Or separately, Part I., Praag} — 
IL., 3d.; Part U1L., 7d. With ANSWERS, Is. 6d.—KEY, 4 


School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 18mo, 


3s. Orin Three Parts, is. each.—KEY, Three Parts, 2s, 6d. each. 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. 


BROOK-SMITH. 4s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. By 8. Pedley. 5s. 


Algebraical Exercises. Progressively Ar- 
ranged. By C, A. JONES, M.A., and C, H. CHEYNE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


By T- Dalton, M.A. 
Rules and Examples in Arithmetic. 2s. 6d. 
Rules and Examples in Algebra. Part I., 


2s. ; Part II., 2s. 6d, 


| Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or Descriptive 


GEOMETRY. By J. H. EDGAR and G. 8. PRITCHARD. Fourth 
Edition, by A.G. MEEZE, 4s. 6d, 


| Geometrical Note-Book. By F. E. Kitchener. 
2s. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By J. M. Wilson, M.A. 
Elementary Geometry. Books I. to V. 


New Edition, Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 
4s. 6d, 


Natural Geometry: an Introduction to the 


Logical Study of Mathematics. With Explanatory Models. By A 
MAULT. 1s. 
MODELS to iliustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d, 


Analytical Geometry, Exercises in. By 


J. M. DYER, M.A. (In the presse 
Plane Trigonometry, Graduated Seeuhes 


in. By J. WILSON, M.A., and 8, R. WILSON, B.A. 4s, 6d. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By 


J.B, MILLAR, C.E. 6s. 


Conic Sections : a Geometrical Treatise. By 
W. H. DREW. Crown 8vo, 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 4s, 6d. 


By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. 
Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 3s. 6d. 


—KEY, 6s, 6d. 
Mensuration for Beginners. 2s. 6d. 
Algebra for Beginners. With numerous 


Examples. 2s. 6d.—KE 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s, 6d,— 
KEY, 8s. 6d. 

Mechanics for Beginners. 4s. 6d. —Key, 
8. 6d.) 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 


SCHOOLS. 7s. 6d.—KEY, 10s, 6d. 

The Theory of Equations. 7s. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 10s. 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s. 6d. 

Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s. 6d. 
The Differential Calculus. With Examples. 


10s. 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s. 6d. 


Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 
DIMENSIONS, 4s. 
Analytical Statics. With Examples. 
10s. 6d. 
By S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Examples. 9s. 6d, 


A Treatise on Optics. 10s. 6d. 
By Prof. G. Boole, F.R.S. 
Differential Equations. 


Supplementary Volume, 8s. 6d. 
Calculus of Finite Differences, 10s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections 
and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. 7s, 64. 


Crown 8vo, 14s. 


Dynamics of a Particle. By Prof. Tait and 


Mr. STEELE. 12s. 


Dynamics of the System of Rigid Bodies. 


By E. J. ROUTH, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 21s, 


The Elements of Dynamic. By Prof. W. K. 


CLIFFORD, F.R.8. Part I. KINETIC. 7s. 6d. 


The Theory of Electricity. By L. Cumming. 


M.A. With Illustrations. 8s, 6d. 


Mathematical Problems. Devised and Ar- 
ranged by J. WOLSTENHOLME. New Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 18s. 


Units and Physical Constants. By Prof. 
J. D. EVERETT, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Applied Mechanics. By Prof. 





T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 


THE POLITICAL DIARY of 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
1828—1830. 


Edited by LORD COLCHESTER. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 10s. 
(Immediately. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By 


Lapy Frorence Drxrz. With Illustrations by Julius 
Beerbohm. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

*‘ The book is not to be described, it is to be read. The 
narrative is most stirring, and the interest goes on increas- 
ing until it culminates in the last five days’ famished ride 
into Cabo Negro. If the book is translated into French the 
Parisians will, we venture to predict, forget M. Gambetta 
for a good fortnight.”—Vanity Fair. 

** A book which ought to be read by everybody.”’ 

Morning Post. 

** A very delightful book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By 


Victor Tissot. Translated by Mrs. OswaLp Bropie. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By 


CuHar.es W. Woop, Author of ‘Through Holland,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. 
Sartortis (Adelaide Kemble). Edited by her Daughter, 
Mrs. Gorpon. In 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. 


“The reader is struck to find wit, insight, and a sense of 
the ridiculous at once robust and refined, combined with 
the most straightforward simplicity and sense of justice.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The passionate warmth, the ready wit, the many 
picturesque and humorous touches, scattered freely over 
these pages, reveal the artistic nature and the emotional 
temperament.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CORAL LANDS of the PACI- 


FIC: being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited 
Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples, and their Products. 
By H. StongHewsrR Cooper. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 28s, 


**For completeness as a tableau of the scenery and re- 
sources, the life, manners, and customs of these islands, 
Mr. Cooper’s work is perhaps without a rival. - « His 
chapters are written in a lively style.’—Daily News. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MYSTERY in PALACE 


GARDENS. By Mrs. Rippett, Author of “ George 
Geith,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

** Enough thas been said to show that the novel is of 
exceptional interest. Some passages, which only want of 
space forbids us quoting, particularly are of remarkable 
pathos and power.’’—Graphic. 


HIRAM GREG. By J. Crowther 
Hirst. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank 
Barrett, 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


“Me. Barrett’s powerful story is full of strong situations, 
Which are described with a true dramatic instinct.” 


Athenaeum. 








THE MYSTERIES of HERON 


DYKE. By the Author of ‘In the Dead of Night.” 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The story is clearly told, and the incidents carefully 
developed. The novel is decidedly readable.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa 


Novcnette Carry, Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 
&e. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Immediately. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW PLAYGROUND; or, 


Wanderings in Algeria. By ALeExanprER A, Knox. 


** This brilliant and delightful volume. . . . Mr. Knox’s 
pen, we rejoice to find, has not lost its cunning; it has all its 
old freshness and vigour, and among the multitude of books 
of travel we know nothing to compare with ‘The New Play- 
ground’ in felicity and charm of style.’”’—Daily News. 





Square 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


DECORATION and FURNITURE 


of TOWN HOUSES. A Series of Cantor Lectures de- 
livered before the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and 
Enlarged. By Rosertr W. Epis, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
Architect. 





2 vols., with Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 


OGIER GHISELIN de BUSBECQ, Seigneur of Bous- 
hbecque, Knight, Imperial Ambassador. By CHAkLEs 
THORNTON Forster, M.A., and F, H. BuackBuRNE 
Danigx1, M.A. 





Demy 8vo, with Two Maps, Six Full-Page and Four Smaller 
Illustrations, cloth, price 16s. 


A POLAR RECONNAISSANCE: 


being the Voyage of the Isbjérn to Novaya Zemlya in 
1879. By Capt. A. H. Markuam, R.N., Author of * The 
Great Frozen Sea,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A YEAR’S MEDITATIONS. By 


Mrs. Craven, Author of “ Récit dune Sceur,” “ Fleur- 
ange,” &c. Translated from the French, 





2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. 


Translated, with Critical Notes and Dissertations, by the 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE. 

**Written with a scholarship so thorough, and a spirit of 
interpretation so honest and independent, that ail students 
of the great prophet will read it with gratification.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

**Mr, Cheyne’s notes are full of value from a philological 

as well as from an historical point of view.”—Athenaeum. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of 


MUSCLES and NERVES. By Prof. J. Rosenrmat. 
With Illustrations. 


*,.* Vol. XXXII. of ** The International Scientific Series.” 





Crown 8vo, with Two Maps and 106 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


THE NATURAL CONDITIONS of 


EXISTENCE as they AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE. By 
Kart SEMPER, 


*,.* Vol. XXXI. of ‘* The International Scientific Series.” 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JEWISH LIFE in the EAST. By 


SypneY MontaGu SamvueEt. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ETHELSTONE, EVELINE, and 


other Poems. By Mrs. Horace Donety, Author of 
**Versus a Woman pro Women,” ‘‘A Man’s Thought 
about Men,’’ &c. 


Large post 8vo, parchment antique, price 6s, 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. 


By Mrs. RicnHarp Greenovern, 
“Mrs, Greenough has dealt with a difficult subject well, 
and has given us some poetry of a high order.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“Full of tender pathos. - . It is a succession of 
word-pictures of rare grace and beauty.”’—Scotsman. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE 


TRANSLATIONS. By Cartes Donatp Macizan, 


othe 





Lonnon : 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS 
LIST. 





The FIRST EDITION having been 
exhausted on the day of publication, a 
SECOND EDITION is being prepared, 
and will be ready shortly, of 


MR. GEORGE MACDONALD'S 
NEW NOVEL, 


MARY MARSTON. 


In 8 vols., 31s. 6d. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited by 
Iwan Mutter, M.A., New College, Oxford. 

To each Philosopher will be assigned a separate volume, 
giving as comprehensive and detailed a statement of his 
views and contributions to Philosophy as possible, explana- 
tory rather than critical, opening with a brief biographical 
sketch, and concluding with a short general summary, and 
a bibliographical appendix. 

Price and Size:—180 to 200 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


ADAM SMITH. By J. Farrer, M.A., Author of 
** Primitive Manners and Customs.” [Now ready. 
HAMILTON. By Professor Monx; and 
HARTLEY and JAMES MILL. By G.S. Bowzs, 
B.A, [Nearly ready. 
Other volumes in the press. 


Size, crown 8vo. Price 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 
PROFESSOR SAYCE’S EDITION of GEORGE SMITH’S 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. 


Revised and Corrected. 


Will be ready shortly, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 21s. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months 
in the United States. By W. G. MarsHatt, M.A. 

This work will be embellished with nearly One Hundred 
Woodcuts of Views of Utah country and the famous 
Yosemite Valley; the Giant Trees, New York, Niagara, 
San Francisco, &c.; and will contain a full account of 
Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits 
to Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION and 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION. With a Supplement 
on Griffith’s Valuation. By R. Barry O’BRIsS, 
Author of “The Parliamentary History of the Irish 
Land Question.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE CONFESSIONS of a FRIVOLOUS 
GIRL: . Bove of Fashionable Life. Edited by 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


160 pp., fully Illustrated. With continuation of Mr. T. 
Harpy’s New Novel, “A LAODICEAN.” Price 1s. 
***Harper’s Magazine’ is so thickly sown with excellent iNlustration® 
that to count them would be a work of time; not that it is a sec 
magazine, for the engravings illustrate the text after the manner seen I 
some of our choicest éditions de luxe.”—Sr. James's Gazette. ’ 
“*It is so pretty, so big, and so cheap. . . . An extraordinary 
shillingsworth—16) large octavo pages, with over a score of articles a 
more than three times as many illustrations.”"—/Luinbur gh Daily Rev ues 3 
“An amazing shillingsworth, . . . combining choice literature 
both nations.”— Vonconformist. 
itVER’S GAZINE.—"AN AMAZING SHILLINGSWORTH., 
HARVER’S MAGAZINE 4 i i Vonconjorm 





London : ita iat 
Sampson Low, Marston, Sear.ez, & RrvinGcTON; 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Jc., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Enitor. 


LITERATURE. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIII. Arranged and 
Catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records. Vol. V. 
(Longmans. ) 


Mr. Garrpner’s new volume is worthy of 
the school in which he learned his craft: 
During the years 1531 and 1532 the centre 
of interest is at home, in Parliament and Con- 
vocation, and the foreign correspondence 
which was the chief feature in Mr. Brewer’s 
work becomes less prolific. Spain continued 
to urge the Pope against Henry VIII., 
Clement was pleading for time, and France 
tried to isolate England; but the scene did 
not change, and no transaction occurred of 
decisive moment to English diplomacy. Mr. 
Gairdner has been able to publish a volume 
equal to all its predecessors by including the 
letters of the Imperial ambassador, Chapuys, 
which were seen by Mr. Froude too late to 
influence his narrative, and have been made 
by Mr. Friedmann the groundwork of search- 
ing investigations into the life of Anne 
Boleyn. Chapuys writes awkward French, 
but his knowledge and judgment are remark- 
able, and his letters, which are very numerous, 
abound with facts. 

Most of the volume was prepared under 
Mr. Brewer’s care, and his continuator re- 
minds us that he intended to include every 
known source of contemporary information. 
In the twenty years that have passed over 
that undertaking many archives have poured 
out their secrets, the Vatican has begun to 
publish its Catalogues ; the Affaires Etrangéres, 
the Hofburg, and the Hermitage have opened 
their doors ; improved ways of making their 
contents available in print have been con- 
sidered and, by common consent, adopted ; 
and now that Mr. Brewer’s Calendar is studied 
as an authority in half the countries of 
wurope, and is passing over to a new genera- 
tion, it is time that his plan should be 
revised and defined more strictly. For it pro- 
mises more than can be performed. No work 
primarily devoted to unpublished matter can 
be made to embrace all that has been printed. 
Accident, if not design, will draw the limit 
somewhere. Nobody complained of Mr. 
Brewer for omitting papers published long 
4g0 in works that are prominent in every 
library, or for overlooking the most curi- 
ous letters of Erasmus because they 
chanced to be unknown to Le Clere. Mr. 
Gairdner gleans from Erasmus and Vives, 
but discards Luther, whose letter to Barnes 
on the Divorce, written in 1531, and com- 
municated on September 22 to the Landgrave, 
was charged with serious consequences. The 





large sums lately spent in procuring transcripts 
from Paris and Rome have yielded little 
apparent fruit for the years which occupy this 
volume. The letters contained in Legrand’s 
answer to Burnet are abridged from his pages 
without further enquiry. A collation which 
I have obtained from Paris shows that about 
sixty of Legrand’s pieces are incorrect. In 
the MS. 3006 of the French division in the 
Bibliothtque Nationale I find a letter from 
King Henry to Montmorency, dated June 23, 
1582, which would teach us nothing if pub- 
lished, but, being unknown to Mr. Gairdner, 
indicates that he has been unable to profit by 
M. Baschet’s commission. The objection is 
not that too little is given, but that too much 
is promised. The principle laid down does 
not justify the execution, and does not explain 
it, as we neither obtain all that is easily 
accessible in print, nor all that is within 
everybody’s reach in the MSS. of public 
libraries. The legitimate anxiety to present 
foreign writings in the most intelligible shape 
sometimes makes them in reality less available. 
Mr. Brewer, who did not over-estimate his 
materials, hardly foresaw the part they were 
about to play in the reconstruction of European 
history. It is an obvious precept, undisputed 
since the disinterment of archives has been 
pursued methodically, that every passage 
likely to sustain weighty conclusions or hostile 
discussion shall be printed as it stands. 
Handwriting, spelling, grammar, are so many 
sources of obscurity that there must be no 
additional risk from translation or abridge- 
ment where the originals remain unprinted. 
Passages of this kind are frequent, especially 
in the despatches of Chapuys. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s triple argument against the superi- 
ority of Rome—that Brennus was an English- 
man, the Empress Helena an Englishwoman, 
and King Arthur, Emperor of Germany and 
Gaul; his speech to the Nuncio on the 
Annates; the Nuncio’s attempt to address 
Convocation; More’s speech to both Houses, 
assuring them that Henry’s scruples were 
sincere; the pithy statement of the King’s 
case by Croke; the paper drawn up by 
Warham just before his death, which 
is almost as decidedly Ultramontane as 
Latimer’s highly coloured description of his 
own early views—all this is matter worthy of 
more authentic record than abstract or trans- 
lation, or something which may be either one 
or the other. Integrity of text would be still 
more desirable where character is at stake, as 
in Catharine’s complaint of Fisher, or the 
conversation in which it is reported that his 
dexterity verged upon deceit. Mr. Gairdner 
and his assistant, Mr. Martin, who has ac- 
quired by the constant practice of eighteen 
years an almost unrivalled familiarity with 
the State papers of that age, afford the best 
security for the true reading and true ren- 
dering of documents. Where there is much 
that is illegible to read, that is unintelligible 
to interpret, even the best security is in- 
sufficient. In several places we are left in 
doubt as to the meaning of the original. 
Henry, not having heard of the election of 
the King of the Romans, says, “ 1t ought not 
to be done.” He means, apparently, that it 
cannot have beendone. The Duke of Norfolk 
“is well acquainted with French practices.”’ 
More probably “is averse to them.” A Jew, 





“finding his first opinion not accepted, has 
forged another.” If it was his own he can 
hardly have been said to have forged it, A 
gentleman ‘of 700 or 800 ducats of rent” 
resembles the Jew, for in both cases a word 
seems to have been misunderstood in the same 
way. The Margrave of Brandenburg is 
supposed “to have grown warm, and to be 
quite changed.” The word intepuisse would 
rather imply that he grew lukewarm, and was 
changing in the opposite direction. ‘ They 
do not wish the Rota to refer it, as they (the 
Rota) suspect it.’”? The emendation that here 
suggests itself is, “They do not wish the 
Rota to report, as they (the English) suspect 
it.” Forum Iulii on the short road from 
Austria into Italy must be Friuli, not Fréjus. 
“‘ As [Henry] had forborne to proceed in the 
cause of Rome (¢.e., in throwing off allegiance 
to Rome ?) in consequence of the interposition 
of Francis with the Pope, his Holiness ought 
not now to proceed in this inhibition without 
his knowledge.” The original of this con- 
fused sentence is subjoined in a note, and 
plainly means that Francis had induced, not 
Henry, but Clement, to stay proceedings at 
Rome. <A few more notes like this in obscure 
places would meet the only criticism to which 
the work is open. 

The shortness of the Introduction will be 
regretted by every thoughtful reader. Except 
Mr. Gairdner himself, our only living writers 
capable of speaking with authority on these 
matters happen to be divines, whom some 
conceive it no insult to suspect of viewing the 
Reformation by the light of surviving con- 
troversies. Mr. Gairdner betrays no opinion 
even on the gravest problem which his papers 
disclose. In the year 1528 Clement VII. 
was willing that the question of the mar- 
riage should be decided by English ju ges 
only. Henry would not hear of it. In 1531 
Henry applies for the concession he had re- 
pudiated three years earlier; and Clement 
will not hear of it. The explanation of this 
momentous change which certain pages of 
this volume suggest is that Charles the Fifth 
inspired greater fear, and paid better, than 
Henry the Eighth. The decision rested with 
the Dean of the Rota, and with the Cardinals 
of Ancona and Ravenna. Simonetta, the 
Dean, disgusted Charles’s envoys by his un- 
blushing cupidity. Ancona received two 
thousand ducats from them. He informed 
the English that his terms were: a revenue of 
six thousand crowns, a bishopric, an abbey, 
and adequate security for paymens. For 
that price he undertook to vote against 
Catharine’s strongest plea. Ravenna, next 
in importance, was a little cheaper. The 
bargain was struck on February 7, 1532. 
At the close of the year, Ancona died unpaid, 
and Ravenna was waiting for 3,000 ducats 
supposed to be at Lyons on their way to him. 
It was the opinion of the Imperialists that 
these men were led by influence or interest, 
not by conviction, and that the deciding 
argument in their eyes would be a victory 
over the Turks on the Danube. I infer that 
Mr. Gairdner’s judgment would ie less 
severe. 

On one point he is explicit and peremptory. 
He has so little mercy on the old belief that 
Anne Boleyn became Queen of England by a 
studied resistance that he pronounces it 
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mere affectation even to pretend to believe it. 
He supports this opinion with four authorities, 
beginning with Du Bellay, the French 
ambassador, who proclaimed the scandal 
early in the summer of 1529. It would follow 
that Henry persisted in marrying Anne after 
they had lived together for three years and a- 
half without hope of issue. Mr. Gairdner 
accordingly relies less on this premature 
assertion than on evidence produced lately, 
on the opinion of the Pope, of the Imperialists 
in Rome, and of Chapuys himself. ‘This cloud 
of witnesses is practically no more than one. 
The Spaniards in Rome, Mai and Ortiz, knew 
nothing. One of them believed that the 
King had married Anne. The other confesses 
his ignorance, and petitions the Nuncio for 
information. It would be curious to know 
the reply ; but the Nuncio’s letters unfortu- 
nately fail us. Meanwhile, it is hazardous to 
conclude that he transmitted evidence such as 
would give valid support to Mr. Gairdner’s 
case. In December 1531 Clement suspected 
that there had been a marriage. In the 
following April he assured the Emperor that 
there was no warrant for energetic action 
against Henry. In the middle of August 
1532 he declares that he has no proof of im- 
proper intimacy. So far, therefore, the echoes 
from Rome add nothing to the voice of 
Chapuys; but there is no doubt that he 
speaks of Anne Boleyn’s position in the same 
terms as Mr. Gairdner, and no doubt of his 
capacity. Anne Boleyn was the efficacious 
instrument by which those who were scheming 
to dissolve the political connexion which 
Chapuys came to England to defend accom- 
plished their purpose. He was, of necessity, 
her inveterate enemy. His testimony will 
avail when, in a coming volume, it damages 
the men who brought her to the block. It 
cannot be decisive against her. Mr. Brewer, 
who had not yet seen these despatches, has 
expressed the same opinion as Mr. Gairdner. 
I believe that Mr. Brewer inclined to the 
hypothesis of an early marriage. The 
evidence that Catharine lived with Arthur as 
his wife is stronger, legally, than the evidence 
that Anne Boleyn lived with Henry as his 
mistress. It was so strong that the Imperial 
diplomatists, Mai and Chapuys, doubted 
whether it could be met. Yet they dis- 
believed it. Being advocates, not judges, 
they resisted proof adverse to their cause, 
and were less exacting with regard to proof 
that favoured it. Mr. Gairdner’s argument 
unquestionably enforces the manifest suspicion, 
the flagrant scandal. It must strengthen the 
case against Anne Boleyn in the judgment of 
men who deem that it wanted no confirma- 
tion. I hesitate to affirm that it converts 
doubt into certainty, and makes it affectation 
or pretence to-day to accept a theory which, 
for three hundred and fifty years, has been 
consistent with prudence and good faith. 
ACTON. 








The Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. I. 
Nos. 1 and 2. (Published by the Council 
of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, and sold on their behalf by Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Nor many years ago a distinguished Aris- 
totelian scholar, in publishing a short pamph-. 





let full of excellent criticism (entitled J/s- 
cellaneous Emendations and Suggestions, by 
Henry W. Chandler, M.A.), took occasion in 
the Preface to express his regret that in 
England we are either unwilling or unable to 
support any journal in which such matters 
might be discussed. ‘‘It is hardly credit- 
able,” he continued, “that, in a country pro- 
fessing such a profound respect for what is 
called a classical education, those who take an 
interest in ancient literature, or even live by 
it, should be absolutely destitute of any 
medium of communication devoted to their 
special studies.” The pamphlet duly came 
into the hands of Prof. Spengel (the eminent 
Aristotelian whose loss is still recent), and 
was noticed by him in his Seminarium. The 
statement which I have quoted excited 
his utmost astonishment. ‘* Denken Sie nur, 
meine Herren,’ he said in a voice of 
emotion, “im Vaterland des Bentleys!” 
Within a short time, however, after Mr. 
Chandler’s appeal, it was answered by the 
publication at Cambridge of the Journal of 
Philology (in the year 1868). The range of 
subjects undertaken by that journal was 
indicated, according to the announcement 
made in the first number, “by the term 
philology, in its wider signification—7.e., com- 
prising not only the criticism of language, 
but every topic connected with the literature 
and history of antiquity.” It is an interest- 
ing sign of the progress of knowledge in these 
departments that the phrase “criticism of 
language ’’ was then used to comprehend both 
the interpretation of ancient authors and the 
etymological or comparative study of language 
—two subjects now separated by a line that 
becomes clearer every day. 

A few years afterwards (in 1873) the 
Journal of Philology found a worthy rival, or 
rather ally, in the philological part of the 
Dublin Hermathena, an annual publication 
maintained by members of Trinity College. 
Somewhat earlier (in 1869-70) the American 
Philological Association had begun to publish 
a series of Transactions containing papers of 
great value, both classical and linguistic. 
Quite recently the American Journal of 
Philology has been started under the happiest 
auspices. Such are the chief steps that have 
been taken, since Mr. Chandler wrote, to 
remove the reproach which he brought against 
English scholarship. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies has entered upon a similar task with 
a vigour and completeness, and with a success 
in respect of the numbers and distinction of 
its members, that point to a real movement 
of thought and taste. Its main object (to 
quote the first rule) is to advance the study 
of Greek language, literature, and art, and to 
illustrate the history of the Greek race in the 
ancient, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic periods. 
It would be interesting to compare the 
notions underlying this mode of defining the 
society’s province with those which have 
prevailed in the older classical revivals. Some 
of the differences lie on the surface. The 
idea of development, for instance, which 
impels us to follow the continuous history of 
a civilisation or a literature as far as we can, 
rather than to dwell exclusively on brilliant 
epochs ; the idea of science, which tends to 
put all the phenomena on the same level of 
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interest, rather than to choose out this or that 
portion as especially worthy of study ; the 
idea of nationality even, which is satisfied by 
the long historical life of the Greek people— 
all these ideas are distinctively modern ; and 
their influence may be seen in the province 
marked out by the new Renaissance. That 
province is not classical antiquity, or even 
antiquity as a whole; it is best described by 
the word ‘“ Hellenism ”—Hellenism of every 
period and in every exhibition of its spirit, 
And the success which has thus far attended 
the movement is due, not merely to the 
literary prestige of “ Hellenic Studies,” but 
still more to the consciousness that they offer 
in a supreme degree the conditions of scientific 
interest. 

The different subjects indicated by the 
rules of the society are not quite equally re- 
presented in the volume of its Journal which 
is now before us; but no great department 
is entirely absent. Of the sixteen articles 
(not counting the lucid and charming Intro- 
ductory Address of Mr. Newton) eleven are 
mainly archaeological. Classical scholarship 
is represented by one article and one review; 
and two articles are occupied with Romaic, 
This undue proportion of archaeology is to be 
referred, in part at least, to temporary and 
accidental causes. The chief of these is the 
circumstance that the field of classical phil- 
ology is already occupied by the Journal of 
Philology, which seems to find room enough 
for the contributions of English scholars; 
whereas classical archaeology has hitherto 
been without a periodical. Again, the society 
was brought into existence in London, which 
is, for obvious reasons, the centre of archaeo 
logical study ; hence it is dominated by the 
spirit of the British Museum rather than of 
the Oxford and Cambridge lecture-rooms. 
Finally, an immense impulse has been given 
to archaeology by the remarkable progress 
made within the last few years. The excava- 
tions at Olympia are enough of themselves to 
absorb the interest of lovers of Greek art; 
and if the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at 
Troy and Mycenae do not bear as directly on 
‘“‘ Homer” as they are popularly supposed to 
do, they are at least geographically within 
the area consecrated by Hellenic settlements. 
It is to be hoped, however, that in future the 
balance will be redressed. If Greek things 
are to hold their place in the field of study, 
it will be chiefly, after all, through the litera- 
ture, in which alone the ideas and aims of 
Greek civilisation find sufficient expression. 

The Journal opens with an admirable 
monograph on the Island of Delos by Prof. 
Jebb. His materials are derived partly from 
the French exploration of the island (by M. 
Lebégue in 1878, M. Homolle in 1877, 1878, 
and 1879), partly from personal observation, 
aided by M. Homolle himself. Among the 
interesting discoveries made may be mentioned 
the traces of earlier worships than that of 
Apollo; in particular, an oracular grotto on 
Mount Cynthus, with a block of granite prob- 
ably older as an object of worship than any 
statue of a god. It appears, too, that in pre- 
Ionic times the Tyrian Melkarth (identitied 
by the Greeks with Heracles) was probably 
established in Delos, and shared for a time 
the temple of the Delian Apollo. The site 
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been ascertained; it is assigned by M. 
Lebégue to about 400 3.c.; but Mr. Jebb 
gives strong reasons for thinking that 
there was a temple of much earlier date 
distinct from the grotto on Mount Cynthus. 
The largest gain, however, seems to have 
been made in the field of epigraphy. One 
inscription, in particular, is referred to the 
seventh century s.c. Mr. Jebb has not 
happened to see a short article by W. Ditten- 
berger (Hermes, xv. 225), pointing out the 
curious fact that the use of both H and E in 
this inscription to denote long e is in reality 
regular, the rule being that H answers to a 
Doric @, while E answers to pan-Hellenic 7: 
eg. KASITNETH (Dor. Kaovyyjra). Hence, 
too, AAHON probably stands for d\A¢ewv, and 
AevodKHO for Acwodixew. 

Mr. Ramsay, who has gone out to study 
archaeology at the expense of a distinguished 
member of the university—the university 
itself being still too poor for such things— 
has sent no less than three papers, all the 
result of his own observation. The first is a 
careful account of two sites which he explored 
near Smyrna—one commanding the road be- 
tween that place and Sardis, the other on a 
hill to the north. The ruins on the latter 
have been identified by M. Weber with the 
Hieron of Cybele—a view which, in Mr. 
Ramsay’s opinion, does not sufficiently ac- 
count for the dimensions of the remains found. 
It would seem that very much may be ex- 
pected from research in the territory of the 
old Lydian empire; but the wretched political 
state of the country makes exploration almost 
impossible. Mr. Ramsay’s next paper, “On 
Some Pamphylian Inscriptions,” is certainly 
ingenious and suggestive, but it deals with an 
extremely difficult subject. It can hardly be 
said either that the general drift of the long 
inscription has been made out or that the 
relation of its language to the Greek dialects 
is determined; and, this being so, there is 
great uncertainty as to details. The article 
has suffered a little from being printed in the 
absence of the writer ; in several places, for 
instance, a special type has been used—no 
doubt copied from Mr. Ramsay’s MS.— 
where the context shows that he meant to 
write an ordinary English y. His third con- 
tribution is a Romaic ballad of much his- 
torical interest; it comes from the Island of 
Icaria. 

Mr. Sayce’s “Notes from Journeys in the 
Troad and Lydia” are in great part a réswmé 
of matter that has appeared in the ACADEMY. 
In the necropolis of Thymbra he has found 
some more characters of the Kypriote 
syllabary. The inscription in Greek letters 
which he thinks may be “a fragment of 
the old language of the country is surely 
to be read (with a little correction)— 


(KaA)\uoGéveos éui rod Nuxigo rod Tavxio (?). 


Thus it offers a parallel to the celebrated 
Sigean inscription (No. 8 in the C. J. G.). 
In the Lydian part of Mr. Sayce’s tour the 
most interesting point is the account of the 
two figures in the pass of Karabel described 
by Herodotus as representations of Sesostris. 
Mr. Sayce has found that both the style of 
the figures and the hieroglyphs which are 
still to be seen on one of them agree with the 
Femaing brought from the ancient Hittite 











capital Carchemish on the Euphrates—a dis- 
covery which may prove to be of the highest 
importance. The figure of Niobe is also 
described by Mr. Sayce; but our readers will 
have seen, from the letters of Mr. Dennis, 
that there is some doubt as to the details. 
The whole country, it is evident, is full of 
valuable monuments of antiquity, which the 
present lamentable brigandage (7.e. govern- 
ment) renders inaccessible. 

The articles which come next are archaeo- 
logical in the strictest sense. The first is a 
careful, lucid, and (I venture to add) conclu- 
sive refutation, by Mr. Percy Gardner, of Dr. 
Stephani’s theory of the Tombs at Mycenae. 
It is followed by Mr. Sidney Colvin’s disser- 
tation “On Representations of Centaurs in 
Greek Vase-Painting,” illustrated by three 
very beautifully executed plates. This is 
the longest article in the volume, and is 
evidently the fruit of long study. It 
has in a high degree the merit, which the 
English system of training ought to favour, 
of uniting a thorough knowledge of the special 
subject to an exact and scholarly acquaintance 
with ancient literature and the ancient world 
as a whole. Thus Mr. Colvin is especially 
happy in tracing the relation of the vase- 
paintings which are his immediate subject, 
not only to other forms of art, but also to 
mythology and literature. Asa vindication, by 
way of example, of the claim of archaeology 
to a place among classical studies, this 
monograph is unanswerable. The contribu- 
tion of Mr. Charles Waldstein—an essay 
“On Pythagoras of Rhegion and the Early 
Athlete Statues ”—is interesting and suggest- 
ive. The first part is devoted to proving, by 
arguments which seem adequate, that many 
works hitherto supposed, especially from the 
treatment of the hair, to be statues of Apollo 
are really representations of victorious athletas. 
Then the “Omphalos Apollo” is discussed, 
and assigned to Pythagoras of Rhegion. The 
analysis given of the term “rhythm” (as 
applied to sculpture) seems rather fanciful, 
and certainly does not answer very well to the 
general meaning of the word fvOyds, which 
is not “ flow,’ but “order.” This article 
is succeeded by an interesting memoir 
on an archaic vase which the writer (Mr. 
Cecil Smith) explains as representing a 
nuptial procession. Mr. Perey Gardner’s 
second article, on the Pentathlon, has the 
same qualities of accurate and scholarly 
treatment which distinguish the one already 
noticed. Then comes a note by Mr. A. S. 
Murray on the Erechtheum, and an instruct- 
ive report by Mr. E. S. Roberts on the 
Oracle Inscriptions recently found by M. 
Carapanos at Dodona. 

Classical philology is represented by Mr. 
Verrall’s article on the use in Attic 
tragedy of the nouns in -déovvos and 
-oovvyn. His thesis is, if I have rightly ap- 
prehended it, that, with the exception of a 
few words belonging to ordinary Attic, these 
forms are only used when a writer wishes to 
give an Ionic colour to his style. He shows 
first that the termination is not used freely 
in Attic, and then endeavours to point out 
the influence of Ionic associations in the 
examples found in tragedy. Here he seems 
to some extent to confuse two things that 
are essentially distinct, The phenomenon, as 





he rightly says at the outset, may be due to 
the Ionian or Asiatic origin of epic poetry ; 
in which case these forms, though Ionian in 
origin, would be employed by tragic writers 
merely as part of the poetical vocabulary which 
Greek literature inherited from Homer. Fur- 
ther on, however, he speaks of ‘** recent or con- 
temporary importations from the living Ionic,” 
and connects some of his examples with the 
circumstance that medicine and music, at the 
date of Attic tragedy, were especially Ionian 
sciences. Surely importation of this kind 
would be confined to a few characteristic 
terms ; and, at all events, it must be carefully 
distinguished from the other (and generally 
sufficient) hypothesis as to the source of the 
tragic vocabulary. 

The remaining articles are reviews. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more concise 
and, at the same time, adequate notice than 
that which Mr. Bywater has given of Prof. 
Bernays’ Lucian and the Oynics. Mr. Tozer 
gives a short account and specimen of a 
collection of mediaeval Greek love-poems, 
published by Dr. W. Wagner shortly before 
his lamented death. The MS. was discovered 
by him in the British Museum; the poems 
are Rhodian, and probably of the fourteenth 
century. 

It is significant that, while the national 
universities, in order to effect a slightly more 
beneficial application of their great revenues, 
have to pass through a crisis which employs 
some of their best energies for years, a really 
important step in the progress of the higher 
studies is the work of a voluntary association, 
set on foot by a small number of persons. 

D. B. Monro. 








The Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., 
D.C.L., and the History of Penny Postage. 
By Sir Rowland Hill, and his Nephew, 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. In 2 vois. 
(De La Rue & Co.) 


More than a century and a-half ago, the 
Postmasters-General under Queen Anne ex- 
pressed themselves in the following terms :— 
“We have found by experience that where we 
make the correspondence more easie and 
cheape, the number of letters has been 
thereby much increased.” It is, at first sight, 
rather surprising that this experience, which 
must have gone on increasing year by year, 
was so long in producing any result, and that 
when, in 1837, the principle was publicly 
asserted the chief opposition to it was offered 
by the very Department which it was designed 
to benefit. But Government offices are noteri- 
ously hostile to reform. And though Mr. 
Gladstone was perhaps a little too bold when 
he asserted that Sir Rowland Hill “stands 
alone among all the members of the Civil 
Service as a benefactor to the nation,” it is 
certainly true that, until very recent times, 
no important improvement in postal matters 
ean be traced to the Post Office establishment. 
“The town-posts originated with a Mr. 
Dockwra, shortly before the Restoration ; the 
cross-posts with Mr. Allen, about the middle 
of the last century; and the substitution of 
mail coaches for horse and foot posts was, 
as is well known, the work of Mr. Palmer 
some thirty years later.” Dockwra and 
Allen encountered much the same difficulties 
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which awaited Hill, and shared with him 
the distinction of being dismissed from office. 
Palmer was more fortunate, and the reward 
which he ultimately received for his services 
far exceeded that bestowed on the inventor of 
the Penny Postage. 

The life of a discoverer seldom fails to 
interest the reader, for it is tolerably sure to 
be the narrative of a struggle between a strong 
will and adverse circumstances. Innovation 
provokes hostility, and timidity rather than 
boldness is the characteristic of men in office. 
But Sir Rowland Hill’s biography contains 
more than the common elements of interest, 
for the invention with which his name is 
associated has added so much to the happi- 
ness and wealth of the nation that we regard 
the author rather as a benefactor than a mere 
ingenious inventor. It is, of course, possible 
that another view may be taken of the results 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s discovery. There may 
be moments in our lives when, worried by 
the perpetual postman’s rap or agitated by 
the receipt of trivial telegrams, we sigh for 
the repose which reform has banished. Then 
the statement that so many millions of letters 
passed through the Post Office in a given 
year will only provoke the remark that half 
of every one’s life is now wasted over un- 
necessary correspondence, and we may be 
tempted to agree with that fine old Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Bentinck, who, as late as the year 
1857, told the House of Commons “ that he 
had always thought that the Penny Post Act 
was one of the greatest jobs ever perpetrated 
and one of the greatest financial mistakes 
ever committed by the country.” 

The best remedy for such morbid or 
obsolete notions is to be found in a perusal of 
the volumes before us. Dr. Birkbeck Hill is 
right in supposing that the world will like to 
know, not only all about the invention itself, 
but also about the inventor. And, accord- 
ingly, he has prefaced Sir Rowland’s own 
History of Penny Postage (which is an auto- 
biography commencing only with the first 
conception of the scheme) with a detailed 
memoir of his uncle’s earlier years. Much of 
this will be familiar to the readers of the 
admirable Life of the Recorder of Birming- 
ham—Sir Rowland’s eldest brother ; but it, 
of course, contains also many personal details 
which have not been previously published. 
Especially it brings into prominence the more 
than ordinary union which existed between 
the different members of the Hill family, and 
which contributed in no slight degree to its 
worldly success. The plan for mutual insur- 
ance, which went by the name of “ The Family 
Fund,” was a very practical expression of 
this feeling, and deserves to be largely 
imitated. It is true that it was not started 
until after both parents and children had 
emerged from poverty ; but we see through- 
out their lives that the determination to 
stand by one another was always present. 
Whenever any important step was to be 
taken by a member of the family, a consulta- 
tion was held and the matter freely discussed. 
Advice was given and, which is more surpris- 
ing, was generally taken, for “age was never 
put forward as a substitute for argument,” 
and parents and children “ at all times, with 
set purpose, aimed at placing themselves 
under the guidance of reason.” ‘The picture 





which Dr. Birkbeck Hill calls up by the use 
of such terms as these will raise a smile, and, 
unless proof to th e contrary existed, we 
should have fancied that the family circle was 
a trifle dull, and that originality would not 
have found there a congenial home. 

It was, however, from such a source that 

one of the greatest inventions of the age was 
derived. As we read Sir Rowland’s account 
of the state of things which existed fifty 
years ago, our wonder is raised not so much 
by his persistent efforts at reform as by 
the opposition it excited. One would have 
thought that any scheme which promised 
relief from a system that impeded trade, 
oppressed the poor, and presented innumerable 
temptations to fraud would have been hailed 
with delight. Nowadays—thanks in some 
measure to a free press and more enlightened 
public opinion—the mere publication of such 
facts as the following would be enough to 
arouse attention and secure redress :— 
“Tf, when residing at Birmingham, we 
received a letter from London, the lowest 
charge was ninepence, while the slightest enclo- 
sure raised it to eighteenpence, and a second 
enclosure to two shillings and threepence, 
though the whole missive might not weigh a 
quarter of an ounce. We had relatives at 
Haddington ; the lowest rate thence was thir- 
teenpence-halfpenny ; others at Shrewsbury, 
but the postage thence I do not remember, as we 
never used the Post Office in our correspondence 
with them. . . . In looking over letters ante- 
cedent to the Post Office reform, I find constant 
reference to expedients for saving postage. . . . 
In the year 1823, taking a holiday excursion 
through the lake district to Scotland, and 
wishing to keep my family informed as to my 
movements and my health, I carried with me a 
number of old newspapers, and, in franking 
these, according to the useless form then re- 
quired, while I left the post-mark with its date 
to show the place, I indicated my state of 
health by selecting names according to previous 
arrangement—the more Liberal members being 
taken to indicate that [ was better, while Tories 
were to show that I was falling back; ‘Sir 
Francis Burdett’ was to imply vigorous health, 
while probably ‘Lord Eldon’ would almost 
have brought one of my brothers after me in 
anxiety and alarm.” 

But in spite of the evident and monstrous 
abuses that prevailed, it took Rowland Hill 
four years of the hardest possible work to 
carry through in some shape his scheme of 
Postal Reform. The Penny Postage system 
came into action on January 10, 1840. In 
the forty years that have since elapsed it has 
been a fruitful parent of a progeny of bless- 
ings. Cobden did not hesitate to term the 
Corn Law League ‘‘ the spawn of the penny 
postage ;”’ and we may certainly attribute to 
it by tar the largest proportion of the advance 
which our country has recently made in 
wealth, in culture, and in content. ‘The Post 
Office has now become one of the great De- 
partments of the State, and, though it deals 
with other matters besides the transmission of 
letters, it adheres consistently to the policy 
which Sir Rowland Hill initiated, and is em- 
phatically ‘the friend of the poor.” 

We give a hearty welcome to these interest- 
ing volumes. They deserve the widest circu- 
lation, and we hope Dr. Birkbeck Hill may 
be able to issue in a cheap and popular form 
this most instructive of modern biographies. 

CHaries J, Roprnson, 
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English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected 
and Arranged by Samuel Waddington, 
(George Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. WanpprnerTon has had a happy inspira- 
tion in imagining this book, and has obeyed 
his inspiration with success. As he remarks, 
neither of the two recent collections of 
English sonnets has included the work of 
living writers, and the work of living writers 
in sonnet form happens to be of peculiar 
excellence. Never in England, except in the 
Elizabethan time, and hardly ever out of 
Italy, except in France at the same period, and 
again in our own day, would it have been 
possible to get together such a collection, 
Nor is it remarkable only for bulk and for 
general formal excellence. It is invidious to 
specify individuals in such a case. But the 
sonnet work of Mr. D. G. Rossetti alone 
would be enough to enable any age to hold 
up its head with the best in this kind, and not 
a few of the many writers whom Mr, 
Waddington has laid under contribution 
come very close to Mr. Rossetti. One other 
name we shall mention, and one only, because 
it is by no means so well known to the 
present generation of poetry-readers as it 
should be; and that is the name of Lord 
Hanmer, some specimens of whose work Mr, 
Waddington has here given. ‘Lo those who 
know it it needs no commendation ; to those 
who do not we shall only say that for a 
certain quiet grace and thoughtfulness it 
yields to hardly any work of any poet of the 
time. But indeed the task, as difficult as it 
is invidious, of singling out examples for 
praise is an unnecessary task. All things 
here are not equally good, but almost all 
of the 178 examples given may be read with 
pleasure, and perhaps the majority of them 
cannot fail to be so read. 

Such a collection as this must make 
the reader ask himself, What is the value 
of this curiously favourite and fortunate 
form of verse? Its favour and its fortune 
in some sort answer the question, but not 
wholly. For ourselves we do not know that 
we can profess any affection for the abstract 
sonnet, and we think that of its forms we 
prefer the incorrect Shaksperian triad of 
quatrains with a final couplet to the proper 
form. But we cannot agree with Mr. 
Waddington that “incorrect”? is too strong 
a word to apply to this and other deviations 
from the form. If you play any game you 
may as well play it in its rigour, and this rule 
applies to poetical games especially. The 
truth, however, seems to us to be that the 
interlaced quatorzain which makes a regular 
sonnet is too long for a unit. The extreme 
limit seems to us to be reached in the 
Spenserian stave with its nine and the chant- 
royal stanza with its eleven lines. ‘That 
the sonnet is after all not a unit, or only 4 
very artificial one, is shown by the tendency 
it has in the hands of its most precise 
practitioners to split into a huitain and a 
sixain. Yet when it abdicates complete 
integrity it ceases to have any formal 
raison @étre. Still the orbis terrarum 
has practically judged for us, and there is 00 
use in kicking against the pricks of its judg~ 
ment. So many great poets have used some. 
form or other of the metre, so many small 
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ones have risen to the poetical heaven with 
the aid of this particular feather of Pegasus, 
that the abstract merits of the form are 
almost franked from criticism. Blanco 
White and Felix Arvers may have tempted 
many poetasters to make many feeble 
experiments, but in the lottery of poetry 
what other ticket has ever turned up such a 
prize as the sonnet in these particular cases 
of Arvers and White? JRonsard’s sonnets, 
Shakspere’s, Wordsworth’s, Keats’, might 
have been as charming poetry had their 
writers selected any other form; but, as a 
matter of fact, they did not, and “ Quand 
vous serez bien vieille,”’ and “‘ When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought,”’ and “ Much 
had I travelled in the realms of gold,” and 
“The world is too much with us” somehow 
or other exert a tyrannical force and make us 
admit that their special form has something, 
and probably a great deal, to do with their 
oodness. 

Mr. Waddington’s note on the history of 
the sonnet is careful and instructive, but he 
seems to lean too much to the theory of its 
Provencal origin. He even goes beyond this, 
and makes a very astounding statement that 
it is possible that the chant-royal, ballade, 
rondeau, &c., as well as the sonnet, are of 
Arabian origin, and were all introduced into 
Sicily and other parts of Europe in the ninth 
century. This is one of those statements 
which argue a curiously insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the history of literature. As for 
the sonnet, it is sufficient to say that in the 
vast mass of Provencal literature which we 
possess there is not a trace of the sonnet as 
an early production. M. Paulin Paris’ excel- 
lent remark about the Provencal epic that it 
had only one defect—le défaut d’étre perdu 
—seems to apply with double force here. 
As for the chant-royal, rondeau, &c., 
we had hoped that most people knew now 
that they were exclusively Northern-French 
forms. That the Trouvéres may have been 
inspired to invent them by emulation of the 
canso, the ballata, the retroenza, and all 
the other Provencal subtleties is possible. 
But that they did invent them is certain, 
and it is equally certain that they were not 
invented until the thirteenth century ; so, if 
the Arabians brought them into Sicily and 
other parts of Europe in the ninth century 
(and we must leave it to Prof. Palmer or 
Dr. Badger to say whether we are or are 
not correct in supposing that nothing at all 
similar exists in Arabic poetry), not only must 
these vivacious forms have dived under for 
four centuries and have come up at the end of 
that time, but they must have chosen for the 
place of their appearance exactly that part of 
Europe where the Arabians never had 
influence, neglecting those where they had. 
That the sonnet is as genuine an Italian 
invention as the various refrain-forms are 
French is probably a safe statement; while 
that the refrain-forms are French is all but 
& certainty. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








International Law. By William Edward 
Hall, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. HAtt is well known in this field both in 
England and abroad, being a member of the 


Institute of International Law, to which he 
was elected by reason of his work on the 
Rights and Duties of Neutrals, published in 
1874. The present work, in which the former 
one is incorporated “ with some additions and 
modifications of form,” is a complete treatise 
on public international law, ranking in extent 
and thoroughness by the side of Wheaton, 
Phillimore, or Twiss. We have no hesitation 
in saying that in merit also it takes its place 
in the front rank of those which have been 
written in English on either side of the 
Atlantic, and that there is none which can be 
more recommended either to students, to 
statesmen, or to such of the general public as 
wish to be fully equipped for forming an 
opinion on the international questions in 
which England is from time to time involved. 
The amount of historical illustration, and of 
information as to the opinions of other writers, 
far exceeds what might have been expected to 
be found in a volume of about seven hundred 
pages—a result which is due to Mr. Hall’s 
clear and concise manner of stating illustrative 
cases and the discussions which arose from 
them, and to his knack of selecting passages 
for quotation. With regard to those topics 
on which a considerable body of opinion is 
now opposed abroad to that still most common 
in this country, our author’s position is 
generally that of a moderate progressist, by no 
means wholly averse from change in the direc- 
tions indicated, but firm against any prema- 
ture representation of the actual law to the 
prejudice of England, and especially firm 
against the hasty assumption of far-reaching 
doctrines with a view to the decision of the 
particular controversies in question. 

Of course the most remarkable of the con- 
troversies alluded to is that concerning the 
capture of private belligerent property at 
sea, in cases other than those of blockade and 
contraband which equally affect neutral prop- 
erty. And in order to discountenance such 
capture, a far-reaching doctrine has been 
widely introduced which it is difficult to state 
with precision. As invented by Rousseau 
and adopted by Portalis, it was that indi- 
viduals are not parties to a war “‘as men, nor 
even as citizens, but only as soldiers.” This, 
however, would distinctly condemn all inter- 
ference by invading armies with the persons 
and property of non-combatants ; and accord- 
ingly later writers, while continuing to quote 
Portalis as an authority—the dignity of science 
is apt to shrink from quoting Rousseau— 
produce the doctrine in vague forms to which 
Mr. Hall very liberally lends intelligibleness 
by representing it as the doctrine that an 
individual is an enemy “to the extent only 
that he is in the service of his State, or that 
he contributes to enable it to sustain 
hostilities,” p. 55. With regard to the main 
controversy, Mr. Hall, after maintaining the 
actual legal right to capture at sea private 
belligerent property as such, and arguing 
that there is no moral reason for abandon- 
ing it, sums up the question of policy as 
follows :— 


“‘It may very possibly be for the common 
interests that a change in the law should take 
place ; it is certainly a matter for grave con- 
sideration whether it is not more in the interest 
of England to protect her own than to destroy 
her enemies’ trade. Quite apart from the dis- 





like of England and jealousy of her commercial 
and maritime position, there is undoubtedly a 
good deal of genuine feeling on the Continent 
of Europe against maritime capture. It is not 
clear how far the latter is strong and general, 
but itis not unlikely that there is enough of 
it to afford convenient material for less credit- 
able motives to ferment; and contingencies 
are not inconceivable in which, if England 
were engaged in a maritime war, European or 
other States might take advantage of a set of 
opinion against her practice at sea to embarrass 
her seriously by an unfriendly neutrality. 
The evils of such embarrassment might perhaps 
be transient, but there are also conceivable con- 
tingencies in which the direct evils of maritime 
capture might be disastrous. English manu- 
factures are dependent on the cheap importa- 
tion of raw material, and English population is 
becoming yearly more and more dependent on 
foreign food. In the Contemporary Review for 
1875 I endeavoured to show that there are 
strong reasons for doubting whether England 
is prudent in adhering to the existing rule of 
law with respect to the capture of private 
property at sea. The reasons which were then 
urged have certainly not grown weaker with 
the progress of time ” (p. 380). 


With regard to the subsidiary, though 
wider, question of distinguishing in theory, 
whether on Rousseau’s lines or on any others, 
between the enemy character of individuals 
and of their State; Mr. Hall objects to such a 
distinction as being fictitious—“ to separate 
the State from the individuals which compose 
it is to reduce it to an intangible abstraction ” 
—and as being mischievous :-— 


‘* Still more objectionable is its effect upon the 
legal position of the inhabitants of a militarily 
occupied country. If they are not enemies, they 
have no right of resistance to an invader; the 
spontaneous rising of a population becomes a 
crime; and the individual is a criminal who 
takes up arms without being formally enrolled 
in the regular armed forces of his State. The 
customs of war no doubt permit that such per- 
sons shall under certain circumstances be shot, 
and there are reasons for permitting the practice. 
But to allow that persons shall be intimidated, 
for reasons of convenience, from doing certain 
acts, and to mark them as criminals if they do 
them, are wholly distinct things. A doctrine is 
intolerable which would inflict a stain of crimi- 
nality on the defenders of Saragossa” (p. 61). 


Our author has given about as much at- 
tention as is usual to the deepest problems of 
international law, such as the ground of its 
obligation and the comparative value of the 
various classes of sources from which its par- 
ticular rules must be drawn. Perhaps in this 
department he has not met with more than 
the usual amount of success. The subject 
can scarcely be considered as having been 
placed on a philosophical basis so long as 
clashing rights are asserted in it. Whether 
it be the right of independence in one State, 
and that of self-preservation in another, war- 
ranting its interference with the independence 
of the first ; whether it be the right of a bel- 
ligerent to carry on his war without obstruc- 
tion from neutrals, and that of a neutral to 
trade with his belligerent friend ; these and 
all other cases of clashing right must one 
day be eliminated both from the substance 
and from the nomenclature of the subject 
before it will have fully vindicated its claim to 
be a science. The point is not saved even 
by establishing an order of priority among 
rights, for the essence of public international 
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law is the approval or disapproval of conduct 
not cognisable in a court of justice, and in that 
point of view it is contradictory to give any 
place in the scale of right to conduct which, 
in the given circumstances, is disapproved. 
This, however, we advance rather by way of 
what lawyers call “continual claim” on be- 
half of what we deem to be the only true 
and, we hope, the ultimate form of the subject, 
than with any idea that such a test may fairly 
be applied to a working treatise of the nine- 
teenth, or perhaps even of the twentieth, 
century. In discussing the axiomata media 
which stand next to these deeper matters, the 

resent work is really very good. Mr. Hall 
ein all round them, and has his eyes wide 
open to their bearing and consequences. 
An example has been seen in the case of the 
enemy character of individuals ; and another is 
furnished by the chapter on ‘ Military 
Occupation,” in which there is an able dis- 
cussion of the various theories that have 
been put forward in order to account for or to 
limit what an invader may do. The conclu- 
sion is “the uselessness of the illogical and 
oppressive fiction of substituted sovereignty,” 
in opposition to which “the rights of occupa- 
tion may be placed upon the broad foundation 
of simple military necessity.” 

J. WESTLAKE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Across Patagonia. By Lady Florence Dixie. 
(Bentley.) Lady Florence Dixie can apparently 
ride, swim, and shoot well. This we take for 
granted ; but we can add, on our own authority, 
that she can write well. We do not think that 
she has named any plant or bird not known 
before, and she has not placed on record that 
she ever boiled a thermometer; science, in 
short, will gain little from her pages; but for a 
bright account of a wild excursion there are 
not many persons who can excel her. She is 
never dull; what is not worth recording she 
omits, and seems instinctively to know what 
will interest. Her touchstone is probably her 
own delight, and with the brightness of a school- 
girl and the pen of a clever woman she 
narrates her journeys over the pampas and into 
the eastern spurs of the Cordilleras in the 
pleasant company of her husband, her brother, 
and Mr. Beerbohm, whose account of a some- 
what similar excursion (Wanderings in Pata- 
gonia) will be fresh in the memory of some of 
our readers. We aro glad to meet him again, 
and to see that he has improved in his drawing. 
His pictures of guanacoes in full gallop and 
ostriches in full stride and of some peaks of the 
Cordilleras which adorn this volume are a real 
contribution to the illustration of the world. 
The experiences of the party did not differ 
materially from those of other travellers in 
Patagonia. The occasional meetings with the 
tall Tehuelches, the scampers after guanacoes 
and ostriches, the dispatching of a few cowardly 
pumas, the straying of their horses, the attempt 
of a wild horse to drive off the mares, are all 
incidents of which we have read before. Tho 
extraordinary luck with which her husband 
brought down a condor from an enormous 
height by a chance shot from his rifle, the 
gallop through the prairie fire, and the peculiar 
succulence of ‘‘ fat-behind-the-eye,” and chorlitos 
which have fed upon cranberries, are nearly all 
the novelties of the book. To this statement an 
important exception must, however, be made 
with regard to their short trip to the mountains 
already alluded to. From Lady Florence’s de- 
scriptions and Mr. Beerbohm’s drawings the 


scenery must be grand, uncommon, and 
beautiful, and we expect that this book will 
send a good many Englishmen to explore this 
almost unknown region. We trust that they 
will be as tenderhearted towards the beautiful 
and trustful golden deer as the author of Across 
Patagonia. 


Bilder aus dem englischen Leben, von Leopold 
Katscher (Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich), is one of 
those useful little collections of foreign sketches 
which put it within our power “‘ to see ourselves 
as others see us.” Mr. Katscher, the translator 
of Taine’s Histoire de la Littérature anglaise into 
German, was long domiciled in this country, 
and would seem to have made good use of his 
opportunities. The varied subjects which con- 
stitute the themes of his collection are not 
equally well treated, it is true, some of them 
reading too much like leading articles revamped ; 
but, as a whole, the volume would be a useful 
handbook for the foreigner, and a not unuseful 
work of reference for the native. In the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Sketches,” especially, will be found much 
that is as new as true for the English reader 
himself—such as, for instance, some sections of 
‘‘ Underground London” and the ‘‘ East End.” 
The essays on the representative hospitals and 
charitable foundations of the metropolis are well 
worth the Londoner’s perusal ; while the account 
of Lent suppers at Christ’s Hospital—although 
‘*blue-boys” is not a correct description of the 
scholars of that noble institution—is interesting 
as showing the vivid impression which that exhi- 
bition leaves on the mind of a foreign spectator, 


The Emigrants Friend, by Major Jones, 
United States Consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Hamilton, Adams and Oo.), is a most useful 
guide for all intending emigrants to the United 
States. ‘‘It is not the object of this book to 
encourage emigration to the United States,” 
says the author, ‘‘ but rather to furnish com- 
plete, authentic, and impartial information to 
those who contemplate leaving ‘the Old Home’ 
to try their fortunes in the West.” Avoiding 
all needless digressions and literary flourishes, 
Major Jones has contrived to pack into the 
compass of less than 250 pages a mass of 
necessary information and practical advice 
which it would be difficult to obtain out of any 
number of gazetteers, books of travel, or consular 
reports. ‘The book is one that has long been 
wanted, and it is only strange that such a work 
has not appeared before. We would suggest an 
Index as a useful complement to the work when 
reprinted. : 

My Journey Round the World. By Capt. 
S. H. Jones-Parry. In 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) Although the subject of a journey 
round the world in beaten tracks—if such an 
expression be permissible with regard to what is 
mainly an ocean yvoyage—is worn well-nigh 
threadbare, Capt. Jones-Parry has ventured to 
add yet another work to the long list of those 
published in recent years. In the course of his 
journey he passed through the Suez Canal, and 
visited successively Ceylon, New Zealand, and 
parts of Australia; thence he voyaged through 
Torres Straits to Singapore and Hongkong. His 
experiences of China, as is the case with most 
travellers round the world, were confined to our 
colony of Hongkong and the city of Canton ; but 
in this respect a great mistake is made, for much 
that is worth seeing is missed by not extending 
the programme to the coast-ports at least, and 
the mighty Yangtsze-kiang. Capt. Jones- 
Parry devotes a large section of his book to 
Japan, whither he went direct from Hongkong, 
and to the United States. His narrative is 
necessarily superficial, but his way of writing 
is often amusing, if not always strictly gram- 
matical, and, taken as a whole, his book is a 
fairly good specimen of its class. 


The Story of the Zulu Campaign. By Major 





Ashe and Capt, the Hon. H, VY. Wyatt- 





Edgell. (Sampson Low and Co.) Major Ashe 
is careful to disclaim the title of historian. He 
tells us in his Preface that his little work (an 
octavo of more than four hundred pages) lays no 
claim to historical value, but assumes to be 
merely the impressions de voyage of those who 
were actors in the scenes described. He himself 
was not one of those actors, but derived 
his information mainly from his friend Capt, 
Wyatt-Edgell, who fell at Ulundi. The war is 
minutely described, and importance given to 
every raid and skirmish. The Major’s style is 
florid, abounding in similesand metaphors. He 
likens the heavy fire of the 57th Regiment to a 
‘torrent of lead poured upon the enemy from 
murderous tubes.” The author being a soldier, 
we naturally looked for his judgment on the 
disaster of Isandhlwana; but here we were dis- 
appointed. He approaches the subject un- 
willingly. 
** So much,” he remarks, ‘‘ has been said and written 
as to the cause of, and so many people have been 
held responsible for, the Isandhlwana disaster that 
the subject cannot here be passed over in silence, 
The living, no less than the dead, have a claim toa 
full share of justice and truth ; but, remembering 
that the mouths of one party—‘les morts qui ne 
reviennent pas’—are closed, we should be ex. 
tremely careful in drawing any conclusions from 
acts which, could the testimony of the fallen be 
obtained, it would not only explain and excuse, 
but amply justify.” 
So cautious is the author, that, though he 
roposes every possible question relating to 
+ nag he answers none, and leaves 
the matter pretty much as he found it. If the 
reader had no other source of information than 
Major Ashe’s story he would conclude that our 
army was little short of perfect, and the enemy 
but little inferior to the French under Napoleon. 
He seems quite unconscious that there is any- 
thing to be ashamed of in the way the authori- 
ties at the Cape forced on the war, or in the 
manner in which we conducted it. On one 
occasion Major Ashe lays aside his caution 
and his admiration of everything connected 
with the English army. He speaks his mind 
boldly on the subject of the death of the Prince 
Imperial, and denounces with honourable if 
unwarranted indignation the “craven spirit of 
those who, had they rallied back to back, could 
have saved a noble life and preserved a nation’s 
honour.” Here, again, we should have wished 
for a more careful enquiry into the conduct of 
those who let the Prince go on such an ex- 
pedition; but the Majors book is not a 
history, and we must be content with what he 
gives us. 


Messrs. SPoTTISWOODE have reprinted in 
pamphlet form a paper on The National Duty 
with Respect to the Administration of Justice, read 
by Mr. E. K. Blyth at the meeting of the 
Incorporated Law Society held at Sheffield ia 
October last. Mr. Blyth takes for his motto the 
famous words of King John in Magna Carta, 
‘* Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut differe- 
mus rectum vel justitiam;” and then, in clear 
and vigorous English, proceeds to show how 
imperfectly our civil courts of law are provided 
with the necessary means for giving effect to 
that weighty promise. For justice long delayed, 
or justice dealt out at exorbitant cost, 1s equiva- 
lent in a multitude of instances to justice 
actually withheld. Chancery actions which 
have on the average six months to wait, and 
often nine, before being heard; the frequent 
and, so to say, compulsory reference of causes 
to arbitration, whereby suitors are mulcted 
in a double set of costs; the antiquated and 
vexatious forms which attend and impede 
the payment of moneys out of court; 
the inadequacy of the legal staff in certaiu 
tribunals, and the unemployed, or but half- 
employed, talent in other departments of the 
legal market ara among the points especially 
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dwelt upon as arguments in favour of a reform 
that would inevitably involve some increase of 
existing machinery, but which might also be 
largely forwarded by the prohibition of unneces- 
sary forms, unnecessary delays, unnecessary 
work, and duplication of work, too common at 

resent. There is much sound sense in Mr. 
Blyth’s paper, and it is refreshing to meet 
with a practical lawyer who recognises the need 
for reform, and has the courage of his opinions. 


The Sunshine of Home. By J. J. Hart. 
(Routledge.) Mr. Hart, who has, it appears, 
the misfortune to be blind, has beguiled the 
hours of his imprisonment by composing this 
little volume of sketches, turning chiefly on the 
domestic affections. The work which he has 
produced is not ambitious, but it appears by no 
means ill-suited for its purpose, which is 
apparently to inculcate pure morality. It is 
very carefully written—perhaps a little too 
carefully ; but that is not a bad fault in such 
literature. For certain uses of gift books, such 
as prizes in private schools, gifts to children 
and domestics, &c., it seems to us very well 
qualified, and of such books the supply is never 
too large. ‘‘The Letters of a Young Lady,” 
which form part of the book, are better than 
the rest of it, and contain some lively enough 
description, though the implied satire is perhaps 
a little of the cut-and-dried kind. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. SAyceE, after his visit to Rhodes, an in- 
teresting account of which, from his own pen, 
we publish elsewhere, proceeded to Cyprus, 
where, in spite of very bad weather, he 
succeeded in unearthing some Phoenician and 
Greek pottery at Larnaka and examined the 
site of Inarium. We very much regret to hear 
that he has since met with a distressing 
accident, the small bone of one of his legs 
having been broken below the knee by a kick 
froma mule. He is at present at the Commis. 
sioner’s residence at Limasol, and it is, we 
fear, uncertain whether he will be able to carry 
out any further portion of his original pro- 
gramme. This unfortunate interruption of a 
tour which had opened so successfully, and 
from which so much was to be hoped, will cause 
a feeling of universal regret and sympathy. 


Mr. DantTE G. RossEtTtr has a yolume of 
English Ballads ready for the press. 


Mr. Bastn Hatt CuamBertarn, M.R.A.S., 
of the Imperial Naval College, Yedo, Japan, 
has presented to the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 205 volumes of Japanese poetry, in- 
cluding the chief standard works of the Japanese 
poets, both lyric and dramatic, with the most 
approved commentaries thereon. 


Mr. W. Niven, of Epsom, Surrey, author of 
Old Worcestershire Houses, Old Warwickshire 
Houses, &c., has in progress a similar work on 
Old Stufordshire Houses. Though not so rich 
a3 some otber counties in remains of ancient 
domestic architecture, Staffordshire yet has much 
to show that merits preservation and permanent 
record. Among the houses which it is proposed 
to illustrate or describe are :—Ingestre; Tixall 
(the Gate-house); Blackladies; Chillington ; 
Long Birch (now destroyed) ; the Deanery and 
the Old Hall, Wolverhampton; Holbeche ; 
Priestwood House; Dudley Castle; Rushall ; 
Beaudesert; Little Wyrley Grove; Whitting- 
tm; Fisherwick (now destroyed) ; Tamworth 
Moat Ilouse; Haselour Hall; Hamstal Rid- 
we Manor House; Cavyerswall Castle; 
om Lodge; Haregate; Broughton Hall, 


Indian Swmmer is the title of a new work 
Containing poems and pictures by American 


a Among the 


iters telating to autumn. 











authors represented are Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, Joaquin 
Miller, and N. P. Willis. 


Tue Rev. J. T. Walters, M.A., has written a 
series of letters, addressed chiefly to working 
folk, on the formation and promotion of habits 
of thrift, to be issued shortly, under the title 
of Thrift Lessons, in one volume, by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. CornEtius Brown, the author of the 
History of Newark, is writing the Lives of 
‘* Nottinghamshire Worthies.” The volume is 
to be a quarto, and to be copiously illustrated 
with photographs and engravings. Among the 
many eminent men of whom biographical de- 
tails, carefully collected, will be given, may be 
mentioned Cranmer, Byron, Kirke White, War- 
burton, and others of world-wide celebrity. 


Sir John Franklin, by Prof. A. H. Beesly, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘Germanicus,” ‘‘The 
Gracchi,” ‘‘ Marius and Sulla,” &c., will be the 
next volume in Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s 
‘‘ New Plutarch” Lives of men and women of 
action. The author, who has long studied the 
subject, has had, through the kindness of Sir 
John Franklin’s niece, Miss Cracroft, some 
special advantages in the preparation of his 
work, which also contains a notice of Lieut. 
Schwatka’s expedition and a résumé of Arctic 
discovery. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. will publish early in February a translation 
of the First Book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
This, as our Cambridge readers are aware, is 
one of the set subjects for the approaching 
classical tripos. 


Tne first number of the Palatine Note-Book 
was issued, under the editorial care of Mr. J. E. 
Bailey, F.S.A., on the 1st inst. It is intended 
that the new magazine shall form a medium of 
intercommunication for the antiquaries and 
book-lovers of Lancashire and Cheshire. Many 
local publications of this character have been 
started during thejlast few years ; and the latest 
venture promises, if the articles in the succeed- 
ing issues keep up to the level of the contents of 
the first number, to be not the least interesting 
or instructive. 


Messrs. Rivineton will shortly publish: 
St. Bonaventure’s Meditations on the Life of 
Christ, translated and edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutchings. sub-warden of the House of Mercy, 
Clewer; Ecclesia Anglicana, a History of the 
Church of Christ in England, extending from 
the Earliest to the Present Times, by the Rev. 
A. ©. Jennings, M.A., Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; and A Church History to the Council of 
Nicaea, A.D. 325, by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 


Pror. ScHArer’s course of eleven lectures 
on the Blood, at the Royal Institution, will 
begin on the 25th inst. instead of the 18th, and 
Mr. Francis Hueffer’s course of four lectures 
on the Troubadours will begin on the 27th inst. 
instead of the 20th. 


THE list which has been prepared by Mr. G. 
W. Porter of the “ Bibliographies, Classified 
Catalogues, and Indexes” placed in the extra 
cases in the British Museum Reading Room has 
been printed by order of the Trustees, and will 
be issued to the public immediately. 


Tue Bookseller of this month has the first part 
of what will be a very entertaining article on 
‘**Some French Bibliographies.” Their number 
and value cannot but excite the envy of biblio- 
philes on this side of the ‘‘ silver streak.” Bib- 
liography is one of the sciences which are 
cultivated more thoroughly in France than in 
England. This is not a gratifying statement to 
our insular pride, but it is the truth. 


An American Dante Society is in contempla- 
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tion, and it is expected that Mr. Longfellow 
will accept the presidency. 


Tue Shefield and Rotherham Independent of 
the 10th inst. contains an interesting article on 
‘* George Eliot’s Associations with Derbyshire,” 
based, in great part, on a series of letters 
written many years ago by George Eliot to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Evans and Mr. Samuel Evans, of 
Wirksworth, and now in the possession of a 
— of ‘‘ Dinah Bede” residing in Shef- 
tield. 


ONE of the officials in the Probate Office has 
amused himself by taking notes, from time to 
time, of the different ways in which the word 
‘* cushions”’ was spelt in the old wills that have 
come under his notice. His list of various 
spellings has now reached the number of 235, 
and is probably not yet complete. @Q seems as 
favourite an initial as c, and in the Northern 
and Eastern dialects the gu naturally becomes w. 


Tne British Museum has got a grant from 
the Treasury not only to print the entries of 
all their fresh books for their Catalogue, but 
also some of their old ones. The work will 
have to be done gradually, and the volumes of 
the Catalogue first put into type will be those 
gorged ones that readers know so well, of 
original width at the back, but swelling to 
double breadth in the middle through addi- 
tional entries. Printing their titles will bring 
them to a tenth of their present unwieldy bulk. 
The process will of course include the painting, 
from time to time, of important headings, such as 
‘* Shakspere”’ (the Catalogue rightly spells the 
name as Shakspere generally wrote it), ‘‘ Homer,” 
“ Dante,” &c.; and it is probable that these 
sections will be issued for separate sale, as, 
though the Museum collection is not complete 
under — one head, students all over the 
world will be glad to know what editions the 
National Library has. Moreover, when gaps 
in a collection are widely known to exist, they 
have a better chance of getting filled up. 


SuncE the Gentleman’s Magazine has put aside 
the character for which it was celebrated for 
many generations, literary enquirers have often 
lamented over the fact that no English periodical 
kept up that useful list of ‘‘ Obituaries ” which 
was published monthly by ‘Sylvanus Urban.” 
The directors of the Index Society recognised 
the justice of the lament, and promptly resolved 
upon supplying the want. Their list of deaths 
for the year 1879, with precise references to 
the journals in which notices of the deceased 
worthies can be found, has just been issued to 
the members. It is in every respect a great 
improvement upon its predecessors, and bids 
fair to become an indispensable addition to the 
biographical literature of this country. 


M. BArBIER DE MEYNARD is engaged ona 
Supplément aux Dictionnaires turcs, which will 
deal more particularly with Turkish as spoken 
by the common people, and in the form which 
it assumes in proverbs, adages, and the like. 


WE understand that a Biography of the late 
Dr. Hodgson, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh, is in preparation. 


M. AsHARIN has commenced the publication 
at Mittau of a series of German translations of 
the best Russian novels under the general title 
Russischer Novellenschatz. The first two volumes, 
already issued, contain translations of Gogol’s 
May Night and The Mantle. 


* Tue distinguished Russian novelist, I. A. 
Goncharof, whose pen has been for a consider- 
able time inactive, has lately republished in a 
collected form, under the title of Your Sketches, 
a series of papers which have already appeared 
in various periodicals. The first of these is a 
criticism of Griboiedof’s famous comedy The 
Sorrow of Much Knowledge. The second is an 
appreciative estimate of Bielinski, the first of 
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Russian critics. The third, entitled ‘A 
Literary Evening,” contains’ several character 
sketches outlined in the author’s peculiar 
manner. The fourth and concluding paper, 
under the heading ‘‘ Better Late than Never,” 
reviews the writer’s own productions, and 
presents an unusually candid account of their 
origin and limitations. ‘I have described,” 
he says, ‘“‘only what I have experienced, 
thought, felt, loved, and known mostintimately ; 
in short, only my own life, and that which has 
had relation to it.” 


Don J. MuNoz y Rrvrero has prepared a 
Manual de Faleografia Diplomitica espaiiola, 
which is intended as a guide to the decipher- 
ment of Spanish documents dating from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. The work 
is illustrated with 179 plates designed by the 
author. 


PaprE F. Fira y CoLoms&, under the title 
‘Galeria de Jesuitas ilustres,” has collected 
from the inedited ‘‘ Cartas de Edificacion ” 
——_ by the Royal Academy of History in 

adrid twenty-five memorial sketches of 
Jesuit Fathers from 1611 to 1762. Among 
them appear three British names: Luke 
Wadding, died 1652; Hugh Semple, 1654; and 
Thomas Butler, 1705. This little volume, pub- 
lished by Perez Dubrull, Madrid, is highly 
creditable to Spanish editing and typography. 


Messrs. TEUBNER, of Leipzig, announce :— 
Fasti consulares inde a Cuesaris nece usque ad 
imperium Diocletiani, by J. Klein; the frogs 
of Aristophanes, edited by A. von Velsen; 
Hesychii Milesii Illustris Fragmenta, collected 
and edited by J. Flach; &c. 


WE have received John Ruskin: his Life and 
Works, by W. Smart (Manchester: Heywood) ; 
Lessons in Sabre, Singlestick, Sabre and Bayonet, 
and Sword Feats, by J. M. Waite (Weldon) ; 
Sea-side Thoughts, and other Reflections, by the 
Rey. J. Muir (Glasgow); Wagner’s Lohengrin 
Musically and Pictorially Illustrated (Bogue) ; 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 
1879; The Religious Revolution of the Nineteenth 
Century, from the French of Edgar Quinet 
(Triibner); Eléments de Calcul approximatif, 
and Lxposition géométrique des Propriétés générales 
des Courbes, par Ch. Ruchonnet, new editions 
(Paris: Gauthier-Villars) ; &c. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Reading Room of the British Museum 
is a haven of refuge where many strange char- 
acters congregate together daily; but perhaps 
the most mysterious of these visitors were the 
two brothers, booted and spurred, and with 
their martial cloaks around them, who used to 
tit apart at a small table about ten years ago. 
The elder died in 1872 ; the death of the younger 
occurred in a steamer off Bordeaux on Christmas 
Eve. Their claim to be the lineal descendants 
of the unfortunate House of Stuart, as the 
grandsons of the young Pretender, was often 
mentioned by the readers, many of whom used 
to detect in the look and bearing of the brothers 
some resemblance tothe Merry Monarch. Their 
real names were John Hay Allen and Charles 
Stuart Allen ; but the historic titles which they 
assumed were John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart 
and Charles Edward Stuart. They published 
in conjunction an elaborate and expensive 
volume on the Costwme of the Clans of Scotland, 
and a couple of imaginative and fantastic 
works, full of mysterious allusions and obscure 
references to their pretensions to represent the 
fallen family of Stuart. The titles of these 
latter works were Lays of the Deer Forest (1848) 
and Tales of the Century 1746-1846 (1847). 
Kather more than thirty-three years ago the 
pretensions of these brothers were subjected to 
# critical investigation in the pages of the 
Quarterly Leview. 


Tne Rev. Frederick James Jobson, D.D., one 
of the most eminent Weslersn ministers, died at 
Highbury Place on the 4th inst. He was born 
at Lincoln in 1812, and articled to an architect, 
deriving from this connexion some valuable 
knowledge for his work on Chapel and School 
Architecture (1850). He was ordained to the 
Wesleyan ministry in 1834, and became President 
of the Conference in 1869. In 1887 he pub- 
lished a useful little volume on America and 
American Methodism, and in 1862 an account of 
Australia, with Notes by the Way in Kgypt, a 
second edition of which was issued in the same 
year. His talents were much in request for 
funeral sermons and memorial tributes for his 
brethren in the Methodist body. Three of such 
productions, to the memory of the Rey. J. Bunt- 
ing, the Rev. D. J. Draper, and Dr. Hannah, 
were published separately. 


TuE Rev. William John Kidd, whose death 
occurred on the 17th ult., was one of the oldest 
beneficed clergymen inthe diocese of Manchester. 
He had been Rector of Didsbury since 1841, and 
for the five previous years had held the living of 
St. Matthew, Manchester. During his long life 
he was a frequent author on points of polemical 
divinity connected with the other Christian 
bodies in England, and especially with the 
Unitarians, Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman 
Catholics. He also published several small 
works on portions of the Bible, and collections 
of hymns for Sunday-schools. 


THE death is announced of the Italian Senator 
Mauro Macchi, well known as a liberal 
politician. He has also been a voluminous 
writer, among his best-known works being a 
Storia del Consiglio dei Dieci ; Vita di Massimo 
@ Azeglio; Contradizioni di Vincenzo Gioberti ; 
and Storia del Parlamento subalpino. Since 
1867 he has brought out an Annwario od 
Almanacco popolare politico. 


THE death is likewise announced of M. Louis 
Combes, author of various works on the French 
Revolution ; of the Rey. C. B. Pearson, author 
of Latin Translations of English Hymns, 
Sequences from the Sarum Missal, &c.; aud of 
M. Lucereau, an African explorer. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Cornhill for January starts off gallantly 
with two new stories, one by Mr. James Payn, 
‘© A Grape from a Thorn,” in which there is sure 
to be plenty of grape and very little thorn for his 
readers; and the other, ‘‘ Love the Debt,” by 
a new writer who has tried, not unsuccessfully, 
to be like more than one old writer. Of the 
miscellaneous papers none is equal in interest— 
at least before it is read—to the editor’s reprint 
of his recent lecture on ‘‘ The Moral Element in 
Literature.” We say before it is read, for Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has rather ‘‘confessed and 
avoided” on this occasion. He is very severe 
on the persons who maintain that there is no 
relation between art and morality ; and certainly 
if anyone ever said anything so foolish he is 
right in his severity. But the really important 
question, whether the goodness or badness of 
the morality of a work of art affects its goodness 
or badness as a work of art, Mr. Stephen respect- 
fully skirts and turns. He seems to be satisfied 
with representing the negative answer as 
equivalent to saying that ‘‘one might say a 
man’s writings were those of a beast and a 
blackguard without committing oneself to any 
opinion about their literary value.” This is an 
admirable statement of the case, and no one 
who holds the view opposite to Mr. Stephen’s 
will reject it. For the first clause very 
accurately describes much of Swift, a good 
deal of Rabelais, some of Shakspere, and in 
making it so apply we at least are not com- 
mitting ourselves to an unfavourable opinion 





of these three insignificant writers. After find- 


—— 


ing the ‘‘dependence,” as old duellists would 
have said, so neatly stated, it is disappointing 
to come to nothing more than commonplaces to 
the effect that Mr. Stephen would prefer to 
have as friend a man “‘ whom he could leave in 
his library or his cellar without feeling it neces- 
sary afterwards to count his books and his 
bottles.” The fallacy is sufficiently palpable, 
Oddly enough, Mr. Stephen illustrates in this 
very essay the strongest argument which the 
defenders of art-for-art can bring. He cham- 
pions Byron most vigorously ; and why? Be- 
cause he ‘‘ tears to pieces flimsy sophistries and 
conventionalities,” &c.,&c. That is to say, Mr, 
Stephen sympathises strongly with certain views, 
political, social, theological, or what not, which 
a poet held, and therefore admires his poetry, 
The critics towards whom he is so contemptuous 
say that this is inevitable whenever irrelevancies 
of this sort are admitted, and that therefore they 
willnot admit them. This elenchus Mr. Stephen, 
if he has not wholly ignored it, has certainly 
not met. 


THE Fortnightly Review has a polished and 
dainty poem by Mr. Matthew Arnold called 
*‘ Geist’s Grave.” Itisathrenody on a favourite 
Dachs-hund to which he gave the appropriate 
name of ‘‘ Geist,” and whose philosophy of 
life, as exhibited during the brief space of 
four years, Mr. Arnold contrasts approvingly 
with the more presumptuous systems of man- 
kind. Are these things an allegory? and are 
they meant to usher in a new departure of Mr. 
Arnold’s literary activity? Besides this poem 
the Fortnightly contains a sensible article by 
Mr. J. H. Farrer on ‘‘ Freedom of Contract,” 
in which the writer discusses very thoroughly 
the real meaning and necessary legal limitations 
of a phrase that has recently been current 
without much attention to exactness or accuracy. 


Le Livre presents its subscribers with a 
December number which is in itself not a bad 
Christmas present, containing, as it does, two 
etchings, one Rembrandt's Doctor Faustus, 
the other a charming little piece of Spanish life 
entitled Les Bibliophiles. In this latter, divers 
book-lovers are turning over the contents of a 
stall, conspicuous among them two ecclesiastics 
with enormous hats. The articles of the number 
are also interesting. Beside continuations of 
Mr. Blades’ treatise. and of the useful series on 
“ La Reliure illustrée,” there is a paper by M. 
Champfleury on “L’Art et la Littérature 
romantique,” and one by M. Fernand Drvjon 
on books with keys. The latter, it is perhaps 
as well to say, does not refer to locked bindings, 
but to explanations of allusions. M. Drujon 
has already distinguished himself in out-of-the- 
way monographs of this sort, and his work is 
always careful and conscientious. The latest 
book with a key—or rather without one— 
Endymion, is not mentioned, and could hardly 
be; but England has a share in M. Drujon’s 
investigations. M.Champfleury’s special sub- 
ject is Kmile Cabanon, one of the oddest of tho 
odd literary figures of 1830. Readers of M. 
Charles Asselineau know something about the 
eccentric author of the eccentrically named 
Roman pour les Cuisiniéres. M. Champfleury 
tells them a little more, and gives them a pretty 
vignette from the book. Why, we should like 
to know, has no one ever taken up Asselineau’s 
Bibliotheque romantique, which went no farther 
than Louis Bertrand ? 


TuE January number of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau has several interesting articles. Herr 
Briicke discusses the ‘‘ Expression of Motion 1 
the Fine Arts” in a practical manner, aud 
deserves to be read by painters. Herr Brandes 
writes an excellent and discriminating criticism 
of Balzac which does full justice to his merits. 
Herr Lamp gives a careful account of tbe 
present condition of Mexico, and Herr Schmidt 
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materials for a sketch of the literary activity of 
Prussia during the first forty years of the 
present century. 


Tne energetic editor of the Revista de Ciencias 
historicas in the November number prints from 
an inedited MS. in the British Museum “A 
Short Method for learning the Vozcayan 
(Basque) Language” by Rafael de Micoleta, a 
priest of Bilbao, 1653. The grammatical part 
of the work is of very little value, but the 
vocabulary and the dialogues contain variations 
which will be useful to Basque students. Sejior 
F. de Bofarull commences from unpublished 
documents a Life of Felipe de Malla,ambassador 
from Ferdinand I. of Aragon to England in 
1415, partly to promote a peace between France 
and England, partly to negotiate a marriage 
between Henry V. and Leonora, daughter of 
Ferdinand. De Malla gives an interesting 
account of his embassy, which failed on both 
these points. The King, of whom he speaks 
most highly, was, he says, at one time disposed 
to accept the French terms of peace. Pedro 
Nanot, in a continuation of his articles on 
Catalonia, attributes the sudden eclipse of 
Catalan literature in the sixteenth century to 
the influence of Lope de Vega during his visit 
to Valencia in 1585, and the fashion which then 
set in of writing in Spanish. 








LETTER FROM RHODES. 
Rhodes: Dec, 18, 1880. 

After a stormy voyage from Palermo, my 
fellow-traveller, Mr. F. W. Percival, and myself 
arrived at Smyrna on a cold but cloudless 
December morning. There we were met by 
Mr. Dennis with the welcome intelligence of 
his important discovery of Hittite characters 
on the image of the Niobe which he has 
already communicated to the AcADEMy. The 
inscription consists of three hieroglyphs, all 
recognisably Hittite. He also put into my 
hands a rough copy of a Hittite inscription of 
five lines which Mr. Richards has discovered 
near Kaisariyeh, the Mazaka of early geo- 
graphy. At Smyrna I further saw a unique 
specimen of ancient Lydian jewellery which 
has lately been acquired by Mr. Lawson. It 
consists of a number of plates of white gold, 
which once formed part of a pectoral or neck- 
lace, and were found in a tomb on the southern 
slope of Mount Tmdlos. The most interesting 
portions of the ornament are two plates, one 
of semi-circular, the other of rectangular, shape. 
The first has a series of animals’ heads, of con- 
siderable size, projecting from its upper part ; 
two rams’ heads at the corners, gazelles’ heads 
below them, and two ox-heads in the centre. 
In the centre of the curve of the semi-circle, 
and descending to its edge, is the upper part 
of a goddess, the head-dress in the Egyp- 
tian style, and the arms hanging down at 
the sides. On the rectangular piece of gold are 
other human faces, projecting from the surface 
of the plate, with marked features, and the hair 
arranged in acurious way. The beautiful bead- 
work of early Mediterranean jewellery appears 
everywhere on the ornament, which, so far as 
I am aware, is the only example at present 
known of native Lydian work in gold. 
_ Mr. Ramsay afterwards showed me some 
interesting ornaments of an archaic character 
discovered in a tomb in Rhodes. Among them 
were two haematite Babylonian cylinders, both 
of the early period. They have strengthened 
my belief that the early Babylonian cylinders 
found in Cyprus were not imported from the 
Kast by the Phoenicians, but are actually 
memorials of that early period when Sargon and 

1s son Naram-Sin, of Accad or Northern 
Babylonia, carried their arms as far as Cyprus 
and introduced the elements of culture and the 
art of engraving gems among the barbarous 
nations of the West. 





Mr. Ramsay accompanied us to the acropolis 
of Old Smyrna, Texier’s Tantalis, where we 
noticed that the edges of the stones at the four 
corners had been cut in a curious way so as to 
resemble two angular flutings. Mr. Ramsay 
had observed a similar mode of ornamentation 
at the ancient city he has discovered at Kavakli- 
deré. He afterwards took us to see a small and 
rudely made fortress, with five sides and towers 
abutting on the outside surface of the walls, 
discovered by M. Weber at Burnabat. It was 
probably the predecessor of the Roman settle- 
ment at Burnabat, and one of the fortified 
villages inhabited by the Greeks after the fall 
of Old Smyrna and before the foundation of the 
modern city ; though I am inclined to think 
that the towers may have been added during 
the Byzantine period. It commands a good 
view of the bay. 

We landed at Rhodes on the 11th, with a 
good deal of difficulty, since the port is practi- 
cally an open roadstead, and a gale was blowing 
from the south-west. Here we were received 
by the kind hospitality of Mr. Edmund Calvert, 
who, it will be remembered, had informed me 
a year ago of the existence of a Hittite sculp- 
ture and inscription at Frahtin, between 
Kaisariyeh and Ghurun. He has since heard 
of similar sculptures and inscriptions about 
half-an-hour distant from a village called 
Sudjettin, twelve hours from Nigdeh, in the 
direction of Tarsus and Adana. 

Among the collections of antiquities I have 
seen in Rhodes I may mention one belonging 
to the Greek consul, which contains an archaic 
vase with dolphins and birds in maroon on a 
drab ground, and a goblet of the Hellenic period 
in black and red with two faces painted opposite 
one another on the one side and two figures 
standing upright on the other, the word 
AAMOLPATHS being scratched on the inner side 
of the lip. At another house a number of 
objects found in tombs in the little island of 
Khalki was offered to me for sale. Among 
them were several terra-cotta reliefs. One of 
these represented a head in profile in the 
Assyrian style, almost life-size. Another, also 
of large size, represented the upper part of the 
Asiatic goddess, the head-dress and left side 
alone being wanting. The arms were braceleted, 
the hands placed against the breasts, the right 
hand holding a flower, while the ears were 
ornamented with earrings. The character of 
the whole relief was thoroughly Oriental and 
archaic. The other reliefs were Hellenic. 
Among the pottery was a small gilded cup, 
inside which a black vase filled with small glass 
objects had been found. 

We left the picturesque town of Rhodes on 
the 13th, and rode along the northern coast of 
the island, past the site of Ialyssos—now marked 
by a solitary column, shattered and fallen, and 
multitudes of potsherds—to Kalavarda, where 
we rested for the night. The day was warm 
and cloudless, the trees green with foliage, the 
ground studded with anemones, and the air 
filled with butterflies of various kinds. On our 
right rose the mountains of Lykia, where the 
Khimaera was reared, and the Xanthos pours 
into the sea; then Syme was passed ; and finally 
the Triopian promontory, beneath which Knidos 
once stood, came into view. We halted for 
lunch under the shadow of the trees of Kufa, 
hard by a ruined castle of the Knights of St. 
John ; and, after arriving at Kalavarda, walked 
off to the site of Kameiros, in the deep recess of 
an amphitheatre of hills, where we watched the 
clouds of sunset from what had been the citadel 
of the old Phoenician city. The tombs opened 
here have been again covered with svil, and the 
only records of their existence are the broken 
fragments of Hellenic pottery with which the 
ground is strewn. 

From Kalavarda we made our way inland, 
through a country rent with earthquakes and 








almost without inhabitants. We first skirted 
the base of Mount St. Elias, once the sanctuary 
of Helios, the Phoenician Baal, and then climbed 
the northern spurs of Attairo, the Atabyros of 
classical geography, along an almost obliterated 
track through a dense forest of pine and 
arbutus. At one spot, where the road branches 
off to Embona, a village where the best wine of 
the island is made, the ruins of a Hellenic 
fortress are marked in the Admiralty map 
(compiled from the survey of Capt. Graves in 
1841), but all trace of them has now dis- 
appeared. In the evening we reached the 
solitary monastery of Artamiti, built on the 
slope of Mount Artamiti, one of the shoulders 
of Atabyros, above which, on the highest peak 
of the mountain, stands the church of St. John, 
built on the foundations of the Greek temple or 
Zeus. While descending the path which leads 
from the church to the monastery on the follow- 
ing morning I came across two magnificenteagles 
sunning themselves on a pinnacle of rock, which 
flapped their wings defiantly at me as I gazed 
at them through my glass. We carried away 
from the monastery some gold coins of Justinian 
in an excellent state of preservation, twenty- 
eight of which had been found in tombs at 
Yannadi. The name of Atabyros, I may add, 
I would derive from the Karian taba, ‘‘ rock,” 
comparing the termination of the word with 
that of Nisyros and similar names. No one 
who has seen the great rocky mass of the 
mountain rising into the sky can fail to be 
struck by the appropriateness of such a title. 

A very bad road brought us to Lardos, with its 
ruined castle and beautiful bay, curving away 
to the southernmost point of the island. On 
the shore I noticed a sculptured block of marble, 
which testified to the former existence of a 
Greek or Roman building in the neighbourhood. 
Another hour and a-half over one of the worst 
paths it has ever been my fortune to traverse, 
and we looked down on the picturesque city of 
Lindos, nestling, with its flat houses, in a 
narrow ravine of broken limestone rock. On 
one side lay a small bay of deep blue water 
almost entirely enclosed by rugged cliffs; 
on the other the modern harbour of Lindos; 
while in front rose the triangular mass of lofty 
rock, on the summit of which stand the battle- 
mented towers of the mediaeval castle. Wo 
made our way to the Greek theatre, hewn out 
of the rock below the castle, and there watched 
the sun setting over the gray hills; then we 
returned to our quarters for the night through 
the steep streets of the city, whose houses, like 
those of Rhodes, are ornamented with the arms 
of the knights and fragments of mediaeval carv- 
ing, or built among the gateways and arches of 
the mediaeval town. ‘The next morning we 
visited the Greek tombs, cut in the rocks on the 
northern side of the city, one of which, now 
shattered by earthquake, has been carved into 
the likeness of an Ionic facade. Then we 
climbed to the castle, despite the heat, and there 
enjoyed the view and the cool breeze from 
the sea. Within the castle, more especially 
in the neighbourhood of the cistern and 
ruined chapel, are several fragments of 
sculptured or inscribed marble. It is fortu- 
nate that the inscriptions have been copied, as 
the work of smashing the marble into small 
pieces has already begun. ‘The tombs on 
the north-east side of Lindos excavated by 
Messrs. Biliotti and Salzmann are now again 
covered up. 

In returning to Rhodes, we slept at 
Manola (not Malona, as the Admiralty map 
writes it), surrounded by orange gardens and 
in view of the square mass of rock on which 
the ruined castle of the knights is perched. We 
reached the capital of the island only just in 
time, as a thunder-storm burst upon us shortly 
after our arrival which lasted till noon to-day. 

The Island of Rhodes is one of the most 
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picturesque parts of the world I have ever 
visited ; the variety of scenery through which 
one passes in the course of a few hours is really 
surprising. But, archaeologically, it is dis- 
appointing; the Knights of St. John have left 
little that is ancient standing above ground, 
and the interior of the island could never have 
been thickly populated. I regret, however, 
that I did not think of visiting Siana, between 
Atabyros and Akramitis, in the promontory of 
which Cape Monolithos forms the point, as 
Greek tombs have recently been found there. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. J. G. WETZSTEIN. 
Cambridge: Jan. 8, 1881. 

Mr. W. Simpson will no doubt be glad to 
learn that Dr. J. G. Wetzstein, now Professor 
in the University of Berlin, is a thoroughly 
‘* trustworthy authority.” He resided in Da- 
mascus as German consul, not ‘‘ for some time,” 
but for many years. His collection of Arabic 
MSS. is one of the chief treasures of the Berlin 
Library. He knows both ancient and modern 
Arabic thoroughly, as is shown by his contribu- 
tions to the Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. and other 
periodicals. He has explored in person almost 
every district of Syria and Palestine, and Mr. 
Simpson will probably read with pleasure and 
profit his short Appendix to Delitzsch’s Com- 
mentary on Job, second edition, 1876, entitled 
‘Das Hiobskloster in Hayran und das Tjand 











Uz.” In reality, few European scholars have 
done so much for the topography and epigraphy 
of the land eastwards of the Jordan as Prof. 
Wetzstein; and, from my personal knowledge 
of him, I should say that he is a very sober- 
minded, matter-of-fact man, whose account of a 
place or an incident is unlikely to be distorted 
or exaggerated. Wo. WRIGHT. 








MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME. 
Jan. 7, 1831. 


In this week’s number of the AcapEmy I find 
the following remarkable verse attributed to my 
hand :— 

*¢ Till the sum 

Of all the sumless sum [sic] of curses told,” &c. 

‘* A schoolboy,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ may think 
this dreadful:” and I must say I should agree 
with the intelligent youth. Only, this monstrous 
nonsense being none of mine, I do but dis- 
charge the duty of an honest man in consigning 
to the hand of its real parent—the reviewer or 
the printer—all responsibility for so portentous 
a bantling. The figure of speech which I have 
really used in speaking of a sum of sumless 
curses, orly to be summed up after the close of 
a criminal’s existence, is too common in ancient 
as well as in modern verse to be worth notice or 
justification. 

Nor perhaps is it necessary to remark that 
the previous reprint of Alcilia by a German 
scholar, however creditable to his taste and 
learning, can surely in no degree lessen the 
obligation of Englishmen to the editor who first 
revived it for the benefit of the author’s country- 
men. A. C. SwINBURNE. 








BUDDIAGOSHA AND THE “‘ MILINDAPANHA.” 
Lordship Lodge, Wood Green, N.: Dec. 28, 1880. 

Tn the Preface to the Wilindapaitha, the learned 
editor makes the following remarks respecting 
the date of his author :—‘“‘ It [the Milindapaiiha] 
is older than the beginning of the fifth century, 
for it is quoted by Buddhagosha, who, besides 
it, mentions no writings but those of commen- 
tators, and to have acquired sufficient authority 
it cannot then have been of recent production.” 

Doubtless Dr. Trenckner is in a position to 
be able to furnish chapter and verse in support 
of his interesting statement; but it seems a 
pity that he did not give, in a foot-note, the 
exact passage in which Buddhagosha quotes the 
Milindapaiiha. In the absence of any such 
reference, it may indeed be open to doubt 
whether Buddhagosha ever makes mention of 
any writing or composition by the name of 
Milindapaiiha. That acute commentator may 
merely refer to some traditional conversations 
between the sage Nigasena and King Milinda, 
much in the same way as the ‘‘ Proverbs of 
Alfred” were once quoted, long before, perhaps, 
there was any written collection of sayings 
bearing his name. 

Dr. Trenckner promises us a supplement to 
his edition, which will, no doubt, supply the 
lacking reference. In the meantime it may 
not be deemed presumptuous on the part of 
one who has learnt much from the Milindapattha 
to call attention to a conversation between 
Nidgasena and Milinda, quoted by Buddhagosha 
in his commentary on the Brahmdya-sutta 
( Majjhima-nikdya, ii., 5,i.), and which I identify 
with the substance of the conversation recorded 
on pp. 168, 169, of the Milindapatha:— 

‘‘Na mahirija Bhagavi guyham dasseti 
chiyam Bhagavi dasseti ti” (Commentary— 
Turnour, MS., fol. ni, line 6a). 

“Na mahirija Bhagavi guyham dassesi, 
iddhiyi pana chiyam dassesi ti” (Milinda- 
paiha, p. 169). 

Two other similar passages on p. 169 might 
be quoted, but the identification is complete 
withoutthem, Itis noteworthy that no mention 


is here made of a work called the Milindapaiha; 
all that Buddhagosha says is “ vuttam etam 
Négasena-ttheren’eva Milindaraiidt putthena” 
(fol. ni, line 4a). 

The Brahmdya-sutta deals with the thirty. 
two superior characteristics of a great man. (See 
Hardy’s Manual, pp. 384-87.) 

The quotation from the Milindapajiha treats 
only of one of these characteristics. (See Hardy, 
p. 382 ; Burnouf’s Lotus, p. 572. 

The subject is one that does not admit of any 
fuller discussion in the pages of the ACADEmy, 

RicHARD MorRIs, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 17,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘The Photo. 
graphic Spectra of Stars,’? by Dr. W. Huggins. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy (Demonstration, 
VII.), by Mr. J. Marshall, 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : ‘ Pliocene Man in 
America,’”’ by Dr. Southall, and Principal J. W. Dawson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘ Locke,’ by Mr. W. R, 
Dunstan, een 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “‘On the Arctic Discoveries 
along the Coasts of Franz Josef Land by Mr. B. Leigh 
Smith in 1880,” by Mr. 0. R. Markham. 

Tvurspay, Jan. 18, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘* The Growth of 
the Human Body,” by Mr. J. T. Danson. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘On the Birds collected in 
Socotra by Prof. J. B. Balfour,” by Mr. P. L, Sclater and 
Dr. G. Hartland; “On the Land-shells collected in 
Socotra by Prof. J. B. Balfour,” by Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen; **On the Anatomy of the Koala (Phascolarctos 
cinereus), by Mr. W. A. Forbes. 

Wepnespay, Jan. 19, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy 
(Demonstration, VIII.), by Mr. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Causes of Success and 
Failure in Modern Gold-mining,”’ by Mr. A. G. Lock. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological Association: ‘+ Notes 
on Some Prehistoric Remains near Feating, Forfarshire,” 
by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 20, 4.30 p.m. Royal. . 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Production of 
Electricity,’ by Prof. W. E. Ayrton, 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ** On Some Hybrid British Ferns,” 
by Mr. E. J. Lowe; ** A Revision of the Genus Vibrissia,” 
by Mr. W. Phillips. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jan. 21, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy (De 
monstration, IX.), by Mr. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Forest Conservancy in 
India,” by Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: ‘On the Shares of 
Shakspere and Fletcher in The Two Noble Kinsmen,” by 
Mr. H. Littledale; “‘On Mr, Spedding’s View of the 
Battle in Lear, Act V.,” by Dr, Peter Bayne. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Phenomena of the 
Electric Discharge with 14,400 Chloride of Silver Cells,” 
by Mr. Warren De La Rue. 

Saturpay, Jan. 28. 3 p.m. Physical: ‘On the Measure- 
ment of Small Resistances,” and ‘On a Method of com- 
paring the Capacities of Two Condensers,” by Mr. R. T. 
Glazebrook. 





SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATORE. 
The Atomic Scientific Theory. By Ad. Wurtz. 
Translated by E. Cleminshaw. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) It is satisfactory to find, on turning 
over the pages of this the latest essay from 
Prof. Wurtz’s pen, that the discoveries of great 
chemists who did not happen to be Frenchmen 
are, for the most part, honourably recognised 
and properly appreciated. This account of the 
atomic theory from its origin to its present 
state of development, if marked by no particular 
signs of a profound grasp of the essential 
hypotheses of chemical philosophy, is agreeably 
and carefully written. It is divided into two 
books, respectively headed ‘‘Atoms” and 
** Atomicity.”” It would have been wiser to 
have dropped the latter unmeaning or mislead- 
ing word, and to have substituted for it such 
terms as ‘‘ Valency” or ‘‘ Vinculance ”—terms 
which express the required idea without 
involving the necessity for tedious explanations 
and careful limitations. The first four chapters 
comprised in the ‘‘ book” on Atoms discuss in 
succession the early hypotheses of Proust, 
Dalton, and Richter; the law of Avogadro (to 
whom full justice is not done); the work and 
views of Gay-Lussac, Ampire, Dulong and 
Petit, Prout and Berzelius. Chap. v. de- 








scribes the present system of atomic weights, 
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beginning with the reforms inaugurated by 
Gerhardt, and further developed by Canniz- 
zaro, and proceeding to the subject of Mole- 
cular Heats and the laws of Isomorphism. 
In the sixth chapter, Prof. Wurtz justifies the 
present system of atomic weights by arguments 
drawn from the chemical and physical prop- 
erties and relations of the elements, and then 
goes on to explain Mendelejeff’s system of 
classification. ‘The last chapter of this ‘‘ book” 
gives an account of atomic and molecular 
yolumes, and then we are carried towards the 
discussion of valency, vinculance, or bonds, by 
an historical review of the early stages of this 
question. The four chapters assigned to this 
subject afford to the chemical student a less 
clear conception of the doctrine they unfold 
than would have been the case had the author 
not used the ambiguous word ‘‘ Atomicity.’’ It 
is allowable to apply such a word as “‘ diatomic” 
to those elements the molecules of which con- 
sist of two atoms. And in like manner the term 
“divalent” may be given to such atoms as are 
equal in combining power to two atoms of 
hydrogen. But it is misleading and incon- 
sistent to use the noun substantive “ atomicity” 
as descriptive of the property involved in the 
adjective ‘‘ divalent,” and not of that involved in 
“ diatomic.” 

Practical Blowpipe Assaying. By G. Attwood. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Taken asa whole, this 
book is not worthy of general commendation. 
The author has not consulted the best and latest 
authorities in the preparation of his manual. 
He has not introduced some most valuable 
blowpipe methods now generally adopted. His 
calculations are not irreproachable. His 
chemistry belongs, in part, to a bygone stage 
of the world’s history. We seach in vain for 
Ross’s aluminium plate, for Griffin’s charcoal 
supports, and the use of hyposulphite as a 
test for certain metals in the dry way. The 
terminology of the eight new earths named 
on p. xvii. is neither English nor Latin. 
On the previous page we are given some 
“explanations ” which we would advise any 
chemical beginner not to assimilate. Here we 
learn that the ‘‘combining equivalent,” ‘‘ atomic 
weight,” and “combining proportion” of an 
element are identical; and we are informed 
that the atomic weight of oxygen is eight. We 
were not aware that tungsten, palladium, 
cerium, and molybdenum were elements of ‘ no 
commercial value.” One of the most curious 
mistakes in calculation has been made by Mr. 
Attwood in his elaborate tables for ascertaining 
the ounces of silver or gold per ton to which 
the fine metal obtained in an assay corresponds. 
All the figures in the third column on pp. 117- 
19 are wrong. Gold and silver are never cal- 
culated into avoirdupois ounces of 437} grains, 
but into troy ounces of 480 grains. We have 
been discouraged by the obvious faults of Mr. 
Attwood’s manual from further investigation of 
its pages. But most of the illustrations, some 
of the practical directions for assaying, and the 
majority of the tables for calculation and valua- 
tion throughout the volume appear to be of a 
serviceable kind. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Wirn regard to the late murderous attack 
taade upon Mr. Comber and his companion in 
the Congo region, we hear that a serious dis- 
pute has arisen between the Makuta towns and 
the Principal chief at Banza Makuta on the 
subject, the natives being afraid that their trade 
With the coast may be stopped; so that some 
good may come out of the matter, and the road 
to Stanley Pool may after all be opened. In 
the meantime, an influential native has promised 
to take the missionaries to Zombo, into which 
Tegion they have hitherto failed to penetrate, 





though they were allowed to visit the falls of 
the River Ambriz, over the edge of what is 
now believed to be a lofty inland plateau, instead 
of a mountain range as marked on our maps. 
Mr. Comber and his companion having been 
rendered unfit by recent events for a long 
journey, Messrs. Crudgington and Bentley will 
go in their place, and they may be able to dis- 
cover a practicable road through the Zombo 
country, thus avoiding the dangerous Makuta 
district. The Zombo people are stated to be 
quite a different nation from both the Congo 
and the Makuta people; they are clever and 
industrious, and can give the missionaries 
valuable assistance, if they choose to do so. 


Tue International African Association have 
engaged the services of Herr Otto Lindner, 
who was a member of Herr Giissfeldt’s explor- 
ing expedition in Equatorial Africa from 1873 
to 1876. 


TuE California Academy of Sciences has just 
published, as a brochure, an account of the 
reception given to the officers of the United 
States steamer Thomas Corwin and _ the 
whaling vessels on their return from the Arctic 
regions, at which they stated their views and 
unanimous expression of belief in the Jeannette’s 
safety. A paper is also given which was read 
before the Academy on December 6 by Mr. 
O. W. Brooks. It is thought that the Jeannette 
must have penetrated so far north as to have 
been beyond communication during the past 
year, and that her crew are now engaged on 
sledge work explorations, the second year 
being always best for such operations. Hopes 
are also entertained that the missing whalers 
Vigilant and Mount Wollaston may have com- 
municated with the Jeannette. The brochure is 
accompanied by a sketch showing Behring 
Strait and Wrangel Land. 


WE may hope to hear of some useful explor- 
ing work being done this year on the unknown 
affluents of the River Puriis, as we hear that 
Lieut. Jones, R.N., has lately gone out to join 
the South American Missionary Society’s 
station at Siio Pedro de Caxoeira. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Gaulish Tumulus of Apremont.—A paper 
of unusual interest on La Motte d Apremont, 
by M. Eugéne Perron, has been published in a 
recent number of M. Cartailhac’s Matériaux 
pour U Histoire de VHomme. ‘‘ La Motte des 
Fées” is the name of a tumulus near Apremont, 
in the Department of Haute Sadne, measuring 
at the base about seventy métres in diameter, 
but rising to a height of only four feet above the 
surrounding level. The mound was opened by 
the author in the autumn of 1879, and the 
exploration revealed an interment of great 
importance. Among the relics thus unearthed 
was a golden crown weighing 232 grammes, with 
several gold buttons and fragments of /ibulae. 
A few rings of ivory and of amber were also 
found; but perhaps the most notable object 
wasa large bronze basin, furnished with iron 
rings oe enclosing a golden cup. Most of 
these objects appear to have been invested in 
textile fabrics, the remains of which are still 
preserved, and form some of the most interest- 
ing features of the interment. Regularly placed 
at the four corners of the sepulchre were the 
remains of wheels constructed of wood and iron, 
showing that the corpse had been laid upon a 
four-wheeled chariot. The body has entirely 
perished, and the only human relics found in 
the barrow were some calcined bones, associated 
with an iron sword much twisted; these bones 
probably represent a victim who had been 
immolated at the funeralceremony. A careful 
study of the interment leads the author to 
conclude that this is a Gaulish sepulchre, which 





may probably be referred to about the fifth 
century B.c. All the objects have been trans- 
ferred to the Museum of Prehistoric Antiquities 
at St.-Germain. It should be added that M. 
Perron has accompanied his memoir by a 
number of admirable illustrations, some printed 
by photography and others by lithography, 
colour being introduced where necessary. 

Mind begins its sixth year with a number 
which very well represents its original aims. 
Pure psychology is provided for by Mr. Sully’s 
paper, ‘‘ Illusions of Introspection,” the title of 
which may look a little alarming to the 
defenders of the introspective method in psy- 
chology, but which turns out to be far less 
disturbing than it looks. A very curious and 
interesting article by Mr. Venn, entitled 
**Our Control of Space and Time,” illustrates 
the interest of the journal in the developments 
of logic and scientific method. By the power 
of controlling space and time, the writer means 
ability ‘‘to move about as freely as we may 
wish in space or time, and power to enlarge 
space and time to any extent we may need.” 
The meaning of this in reference to space is 
clear enough, and everybody knows what 
scientific observation owes to improvements 
in each kind of control here indicated. The 
problem is to find an equivalent for this freedom 
of locomotion and power of enlarging in the 
case of time. In dealing with this, Mr. Venn 
shows considerable ingenuity. His suggestion 
of the means by which a particular section of 
time might be prolonged—how, for example, a 
rapid series of visible or audible events might 
be spread out, so to speak, before the sense—is 
well worth considering. As he says, we have 
not completely familiarised ourselves with the 
nature of ‘‘ what does happen under present 
conditions unless we make it embrace also agood 
deal about what really might happen under con- 
ditions which do not exist.” The claims of the 
more abstruse problems of philosophy are met 
by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s account of M. 
Renouvier’s philosophy. This writer is said to 
have most completely developed the “critical 
strain” in Kant’s system in opposition to the 
diverging developments of the ‘ absolutist 
strain” by the ‘‘ thought theory” of Hegel and 
the ‘‘will theory” of Schopenhauer. Mr. 
Hodgson finds in M. Renouvier a phenomenist 
with whom he has much in common, though he 
ably criticises some of the details of his system, 
and more especially his rather cumbrous scheme 
of categories. The remaining articles of the 
number deal with the practical side of philo- 
sophy or ethics. Of Mr. Spencer’s reply to 
criticisms on his Data of Ethics it is not neces- 
sary to say much. Replies to criticisms are 
seldom profitable to the general reader, what- 
ever they may be to the critic; andsome of Mr. 
Spencer’s hearty admirers often wish that he 
would reserve the energy he bestows on such 
replies to the carrying forward of his great 
philosophic scheme. The other article on ‘‘ The 
Summum Bonum” by Mr. D. Greenleaf 
Thompson is an acute re-examination of the 
question of the highest good in the light of 
recent ethical speculation. Mr. Thompson 
argues from an Epicurean point of view, 
which he considers to be the only one 
really tenable, that the good is ultimately 
the pleasurable. He seems to us to suc- 
ceed in making some points in defence of 
egoistic hedonism as against Mr. Sidgwick’s 
attack on ‘The Methods of Ethics.” While 
allowing much to Mr. Sidgwick, as that we 
desire objects rather than feelings, the writer 
contends that a thorough-going analysis of 
volition shows this to be perfectly consistent 
with the Epicurean position. As to the recon- 
ciliation of egoistic and universalistic hedonism, 
he sees that the latter, as a body of ethical doc- 
trines, is for the society, and not for the indi- 
vidual. The individual and the social ends 
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coincide only in part, it being even now the 
interest of the private citizen to aim at the 
happiness of some others (for to aim consciously 
at personal pleasure is, as both Mr. Sidgwick 
and Mr. Spencer have shown, suicidal), though 
not of the whole community, and much less of 
mankind in general. Yet even now much turns 
on individual disposition, since an exceptionally 
benevolent man will find his pleasure in pur- 
suing a much wider social end, while the whole 
tendency of progress is to bring the private and 
public aims into closer agreement. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THe Indian Antiquary for November com- 
mences with a paper by Mr. West on the 
‘‘ Pahlavi Inscriptions at Kamheri.” They re- 
cord the visit of certain Persian Parsees to the 
Kanheri caves early in the eleventh century ; 
and, though they are little more than lists of 
Persian names, are peculiarly valuable from the 
fact of their being dated. They show, therefore, 
the form of Pahlavi writing in use at that period, 
and indicate what kind of names—differing 
much from those now common—were then in 
fayour. Then follows a further report from Dr. 
Edward Miiller on the ‘‘ Ancient Inscriptions 
in the North-Western Province and in the 
Anuriidhapura and Matale Districts in Ceylon.” 
Like the rest of the Ceylon inscriptions, they are 
not of much historical value, as they add little 
to the details preserved in the native chroniclers. 
But they render more complete the very in- 
teresting philological history of the dialect of 
that island—the only dialect in India which can 
be traced through all its changes, by con- 
temporary documents, from the earliest times 
to the present day. Mr. Howorth continues 
his detailed account of the Tartar legends 
concerning Chingiz Khin and his successors ; 
and Mr. Raghunathji his curious account of 
the Bombay Beggars and their various customs 
und cries. There then follows a fragment of 
folk-lore by Mrs. Steele, and a long and im- 
portant paper by M. Senart, translated from 
the Journal Asiatique, on the Edicts of Asoka. 
M. Senart points out examples, too numerous 
to be regarded as mistakes, of the use of a long 
vowel for the same vowel nasalised, and vice 
versa. He further proposes to read as thi a 
character which has hitherto been always read 
sthi; and to read as pra a character which has 
hitherto been taken as an inaccurate form of 
the simple pa. After some other notes of a 
similar kind, M. Senart gives an improved 
transliteration and translation of the ; first 
three Hdicts; and we are glad to seo that 
further instalments are to be given of a paper 
which is the most important contribution to 
this department of study since the publication 
of Prof. Kern’s well-known dissertation. The 
letters which Dr. Morris and Prof. Max Miiller 
contributed to these columns on the division 
of the Buddhist Scriptures are reprinted; and 
the number closes with the usual notes and 
queries and book-notices. The most important 
of these latter is a review by Dr. West of 
Darmesteter’s Vendidad; and we are glad to 
find that the important work of reviewing is 
now being entrusted to scholars whose contri- 
butions will add value to this useful periodical. 


THe Ninth Annual Address of the President to 
the Philological Society, delivered last May by 
Dr. Murray, the editor of the society’s English 
Dictionary, will soon appear in print in the 
society’s Z'ransactions. Besides the president’s 
eloquent advocacy of spelling reform (already 
noticed in the ACADEMY), the most interesting 
portion of it is that dealing with the pro- 
gress of the Dictionary, which appears to be 
very satisfactory, the number of volunteer 
readers having increased considerably during 
the past year. Dr. Murray warmly acknow- 
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ledges the help he has received in America; he 
says :— 

**T do not hesitate to say that I find in Americans 
an ideal love for the English language as a glorious 
heritage, and a pride in being intimate with its 
grand memories, such as one does find sometimes 
in a classical scholar in regard to Greek, but which 
is rare indeed in Englishmen towards their own 
tongue.” 


He then goes on to acknowledge the eminent 
services of Prof. F. A. March, and of the 
American professors generally, and remarks :— 


‘* We have had no such help from any college or 
university in Great Britain ; only one or two pro- 
fessors of English in this country have thought the 
matter of sufficient importance to talk to their 
students about it, and advise them to help us.” 


One of the most striking results of the thorough 
examination of earlier authorities has been the 
enormous extent to which dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias have gone on copying one 
another for centuries without verification, mis- 
prints, such as adventine for adventiue, and fic- 
titious words, such as abalienation, which appear 
never to have really existed in the language, 
being thus handed down to the present day. 
Dr. Murray calls attention to the vagueness of 
the term ‘‘ English language,” and the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of defining its limits. 
When we consider that English is surrounded 
by a vanishing border of French, Spanish, 
Turkish, Zulu, and of special terms, scientific, 
slang, dialectal, some of which are English to 
some Englishmen and undreamt of by others, 
we may well ask, At what Englishman’s speech 
does English terminate? The same difficulty 
is caused by such loose compounds as sea-salt, 
&c., whose number is unlimited. Dr. Murray 
himself evidently inclines to the practical view 
of including as many of the outlying words as 
possible, as being those which ordinary readers 
are most likely to consult the Dictionary about. 


Dr. DAvip ASHER’s translation of Lazarus 
Geiger’s Contributions to the History of the 
Development of the Human Race (Triibner) 
shows very few indications that the translator’s 
native language is that of the author, and not 
that of the public to whom he wishes to intro- 
duce him. Asa rule, the English is not only 
clear, but flowing; and where, as is not un- 
commonly the case, the writer rises into real 
eloquence, his translator is fully competent to 
follow him. But Dr. Asher seems to have formed 
somewhat too high an opinion of the scientific 
value of Geiger’s posthumous lectures and 
essays. He may have been called “‘ the greatest 
of German philologers,’ but certainly there 
would be far more found to dispute the title 
than to concede it. The five lectures which 
were published after the author’s death by his 
brother were delivered from ten to twelve years 
ago; and, though often brilliant and suggestive, 
they stand sadly in need of revision and anno- 
tation to bring them up to the present state of 
knowledge. For example, itis surely unwise to 
publish in 1880 a lecture delivered in 1867 on 
‘*The Colour Sense in Primitive Times and its 
Development” without a hint of the elaborate 
enquiries into that subject conducted in differ- 
ent quarters within the last ten years. The 
appended essay on ‘‘ The Primitive Home of the 
Indo-Europeans,” in which Dr. Geiger con- 
tended that it was to be sought in Southern 
Germany, is hardly likely to overthrow the 
commonly accepted hypothesis of an Asiatic 
origin, weak as the evidence confessedly is on 
which that hypothesis is based. The book isa 
pleasant one to read, and well worth reading ; 
but the student will rarely find in it the latest 
word of science on the questions of which it 
treats. 








FINE ART. 


Catalogue général des Monuments d@’ Aby dos, 
Par Auguste Mariette. (Paris: Im. 
primerie Nationale.) 


Martettre PasHa’s Catalogues are as inter- 
esting as the books of other savants, and the 
present splendid volume is no exception to 
that rule. From a work described by the 
author as “an impersonal collection of mate. 
rials,” it would be idle to expect the discursive 
wealth of the famous Handbook to the Boolak 
Museum ; yet these pages are everywhere rich 
in comment and suggestion, and the old grace 
of style is never absent from them. Of the 
value of the collection—which, in truth, is 
anything but “impersonal ”— it is enough to 
say that the book is a catalogue raisonné of 
all moveable objects discovered at Abydos 
during eighteen years of excavation. These 
objects (last gleanings from a field perpetually 
ravaged during the last 2,000 years) consist 
of statues, statuettes, stelae, vases, libation- 
tables, &c., &c. Of mummies, mummy-cases, 
and articles of perscnal adornment the speci- 
mens are very few, and not one papyrus 
appears upon the list. Every article is de- 
scribed more or less minutely, and every 
inscribed object has its inscription reproduced 
in whole or in part according to its historical 
importance. The majority of these objects 
are funereal stelae, beginning from the Fourth 
Dynasty and ending with the period of the 
Lagidae, and they occupy more than half the 
bulk of the volume. The immense necropoli 
of Abydos must have contained hundreds of 
thousands of these precious tablets ; but we 
may rejoice that over 1,300 have escaped the 
lime-kiln, and that their inscriptions are 
placed upon permanent record. Many stelae 
are genealogical, and give complete histories 
of private families through several genera- 
tions. Others are interesting from the side- 
lights which they cast upon contemporaneous 
history. Others again (as the thanksgiving 
tablet in which Rameses IV. boasts that he 
has done more for the glory of Osiris during 
his brief reign of four years than did 
Rameses II. in his sixty-seven years of rule) 
are already celebrated in science. Our old 
friends the Aperiu, or Aperu, by some identi- 
fied with the Hebrews, reappear in a stela 
(No. 766) commemorating the visit of Nefer- 
hotep I. (Thirteenth Dynasty) to the library 
of the temple of Osyris at Abydos. Having 
inspected the sacred rolls, his Majesty de- 
clares his intention to restore the building, 
and directs that “workmen and Aperu” be 
sent for. It is to be noted that the word 
Aperu is not here followed by the de- 
terminative denoting foreign tribes. This 
would seem to be the earliest mention 
of the Aperiu yet discovered. Among the 
stelae of private individuals may be noted 
the epitaph of a certain priest and Court 
official named Pentaur, who died and was 
buried in the first year of Menephtah. There 
may have been scores of hierogrammates of 
this name, but one’s thoughts inevitably 
turn to the Egyptian Homer ; and he who 
sang Rameses II. at Kadesh might well have 
died at a ripe age in the first year of his 
hero’s successor. Stela No. 1225 (a fragment 


of twenty-five lines) contains that inscription 
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lation of which in the second vuiumwe of 
Dr. Brugsch’s Geschichte Aegyptens unter 
den Pharaonen recently attracted so much 
attention. Mariette Pasha, in his notice 
of this tablet, describes the deceased warrior 
as ‘‘un Nimrod, roi des Ma (l’Assyrie, 
selon M. Brugsch) co-partageant du trone avec 
son pere Sheshonk;”’ so accepting the disputed 
title “Ur” in the sense of “king,” but 
apparently reserving a doubt as to the identi- 
fication of “ Ma’ with Assyria. 

The citizens of Abydos were men of peace 
—priests, proprietors, scribes, architects, and 
the like. The absence of military titles from 
these funereal records gives matter for curious 
speculation. At Abydos, as elsewhere, the 
Hyksos period is marked by a wide monu- 
mental chasm. A flourishing population is 
apparently stricken with sudden annihilation. 
For several centuries it leaves not even an 
epitaph behind. When at length it begins 
stelae wear a different 
aspect; the hieroglyphs assume unaccus- 
tomed forms; the proper names of indi- 


| viduals are unlike the proper names of 
' old. 


We see that something strange and 
terrible has happened. But we know nothing ; 


| for the face of history has been ploughed up. 


It is disappointing to learn that the great 


' tumulus of Kom-es-Sultan has yielded no 


monuments anterior to the Sixth Dynasty ; 
and that Abydos itself is, after all, by no 
means one of the oldest of Egyptian cities. 
It seems not to have even existed at the 
time of the Pyramid builders. "Where, then, 
are we to look for “ ancient This” (Teni), the 
first Egyptian capital? Does this earliest 
secret of all indeed lie hidden, as Mariette 
Pasha once suggested, under the mounds of 
Girgeh ? The probabilities seem to point 
that way. 

Like every production of the French 
National Press, this Catalogue des Monuments 
d' Abydos is a mode} of typography, paper, and 
general accuracy. It wants only an index to 
complete its usefulness in the library. The 


_ title of the book is, however, a misnomer. It 


is much more than a Catalogue. It is an 
invaluable Corpus Inscriptionwm ; and, like all 


_ the archaeological work of its illustrious 


editor, it is a monument of industry and 
learning. Ametia B. Epwarps. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 


To leave the first and enter the second room is 
to step from England to Holland, from the 
eighteenth to the seventeenth century. But 
there is another change—that from art com- 
paratively exotic and experimental, full of 
ambition and the strife after beauty, to art 
which is comparatively native, matured, and 
contented. Dutch art, as represented here in 
some perfect work of its best time, is, if not 
indigenous, at least a well-acclimatised variety 
of the original stock, and it is now almost im- 
possible to expect the rise of any other school 
possessing quite equally unsophisticated national 
properties. The interchange of ideas is too 
rapid nowadays between all cultivated nations 
to admit of any one of them developing art 
without touch of foreign influence ; and, though 
a8 long as different nations exist their separate 
characters will always show themselves strongly 
Q their pictures, art is becoming each day 


more cosmopolitan. 
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This is one reason 
that justifies the high value placed nowadays 
upon the works of the Dutch masters of genre, 
which, if in some ways unsurpassable, are 
wanting for the most part in noble inspiration. 
With them commences an important chapter in 
the history of the secularisation of art, and a 
variety of painting as individual as an order of 
architecture. 

When again in Europe wiil an artist be so 
completely satisfied with himself and his art, so 
careless of opinion beyond the frontier of his 
State, if not beyond that of his own district, as 
to paint, without thought of shame, himself, 
coarse as a drayman, smoking his after-dinner 
pipe, while his wife, filled to repletion, snores 
with loosened boddice at a table still covered 
with the disordered remains of a gross meal; or 
to depict the drinkings and merry-makings of his 
countrymen with all their low details of sudden 
brawl and improvised amour, their drunkenness 
and its physical consequences, without a thought 
of satire and derision, as did that same Jan 
Steen and Teniers and Wouverman, and other 
deservedly famous artists? What Hogarth 
painted in scorn they painted in frolic. Though 
that old English worthy was not over- 
refined in his pastimes or squeamish with his 
pencil, he had a sense of his own dignity and 
that of Art which seems to have been wanting 
to many Dutch genre painters. This very 
absence of high motive, however, this content 
with their ordinary surroundings, contributed 
to bring to perfection their technical dexterity 
in representing those beauties which they could 
feel and those things which they loved. Just 
as the absence of sources of spiritual emotion 
and knowledge of perspective and light and 
shade has developed in Japan an inimitable 
ability in pure black and white, and in treating 
flowers and animals in decorative design, and 
the banishment of human form from Moham- 
medan art has produced the most exquisite 
skill in geometrical designs; so these Dutch 
painters, with light, line, and colour only for 
beauty and with love for their poor homes, 
their ungainly fellow-countrymen, and their 
flat country, with its muddy dykes and dwarf 
trees, arrived at skill in genre painting which 
will always stand as an example to the world. 

To Jan Steen we owe the fullest and most 
varied examples of the ordinary social life in 
Holland in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and even the present exhibition shows 
us glimpses, not only of his own home, but of 
those of his compatriots, rich and poor. Spe- 
cially fine in colour and finish are two rich 
interiors (100 and 104), filled with convivial 
groups, eating and drinking; even the little 
baby in the cradle in Z'he Christening seems to 
enter into the spirit of the festivity. The 

ictures on the walls, the silver flagons, the 
oe eel costumes, give a good idea of the 
comfort and luxury of a well-to-do Hollander; 
and both of them (104 is an Oyster Feast) show 
what important employments were eating and 
drinking in those days both to artist and sitter. 
This latter picture is, perhaps, a greater marvel 
of dexterity than the other, for it is painted so 
thinly that you can see the canvas through 
the paint. Hogarth is the only English painter 
who comes near to Jan Steen in the power of 
sufficiently indicating the character and appear- 
ance of different substances and textures with a 
few sure touches. Compare this picture with 
his Zady’s Last Stake. 

The frank expression of the delights of wine 
and tobacco is not, indeed, a high motive 
of art, but when it is combined with a feel- 
ing of good fellcwship, the pleasure of seeing 
smiling faces, the enjoyment of exquisite gra- 
dation in light and shade, and cunning melodies 
of simple colour, the surprises of sheeny glass 
and silver, the faithful rendering of textures, 
the humours of character, and the love of 





animals, the want of elevation in the spirit is 
not felt so much as the physical beauties and 
human interest of the work. Of poorer merry- 
makings by Jan Steen there is a spirited example 
in The Village Féte (124), where the enjoy- 
ment of everybody in the music and in the 
energetic action of the dancers runs through 
and enlivens the whole of the complicated, but 
unconfused, composition. Very different was 
the spirit in which his elder, Adrian van Ostade, 
worked. To Jan Steon the play, to Ostade the 
work, of the world. To him belonged a fine 
sympathy with the labours and sorrows and 
small pleasures of the poor, a simpler love for 
the every-day life of man and appearance of 
things—the one unexhilarated by potations, 
the latter not selected specially to exhibit his 
skill. Of his precious pictures, Mrs. Hope lends 
two (106 and 128), the former the loveliest 
little picture in the room, and the latter 
charming in the feeling of friendship between 
the cheery old woman and the kindly old man 
who is offering her a very small present of a 
piece of bread. 

In the works of David Teniers the younger, 
whose human sentiment was not so tender as 
that of Ostade, but who had more of it than 
Dow, Metzu, or de Hooghe, the gallery is very 
rich. The large and disgusting Worship of 
Bacchus (76) is remarkable mainly for its size, 
and delightful only for its transparent sky and 
its easy mastery of execution. It appears much 
damaged, but the sound portions—see especially 
the grapes and the green glass on the ground— 
are wonders of swift painting. Beautiful for 
their silvery tones and bright certainty of touch 
are the pair of groups of soldiers (66 and 61); but 
in theseand Mr. Howard-Keeling’sstill-life piece 
(69) the illusion of distance is imperfectly given. 
In 61 and 66 there does not appear to be suffi- 
cient space for the men between the table and 
the wall; and in 69 the drippings of the carcass 
would not fall into the pan which is supposed 
to stand beneath it. Sombre, but very luminous, 
is the colour of his Oil Mill (96) belonging to 
Earl Cowper, and the visitor will find several 
other good examples of his work. 

Of those men who were the representatives 
of art for art’s sake in Holland, and are, as a 
rule, more remarkable for their extraordinary 
skill than for the subjects of their pictures— 
painters of life, but of very “still” life—the 
examples are also numerous and good. First 
of these, by right not only of seniority, comes 
Gerhard Terburg. By him there is a fine 
portrait of a pompous Burgomaster, belonging 
to Sir William Ardy (80), with partly shaven 
lip, dressed entirely in black, only relieved by 
the colour of his face and hands and that red 
line falong the sole of the shoe, which would 
tempt one to believe that it was an artist’s 
device but for its frequent appearance, as in the 
fine Metzu (127). Unfortunately, the flesh 
tints have gone from the hands, and the simple 
scheme of the colour of the picture is destroyed 
thereby. Mrs. Hope lends three examples of 
Terburg, all of them remarkable, but especially 
110, for variety and richness of texture. They 
are not, however, more beautiful than the 
Interior (with a Lady drinking) by that rare 
master, Van der Meer (of Delft) (93). Of 
Gerhard Dow (70 and 97) there are two miracles 
of minute imitation combined with breadth of 
effect, a Mieris (121) and four Metzus (107, 
125, 127, and 130). Of these (127), .A Gentle- . 
man in a Black Dress, writing, deserves special 
attention for its wonderfully clever distribution 
of reds and blacks, its cunning arrangement of 
line, and exquisite painting of textures. Fine 
also are the pose and expression of the figure. 
There are three de Hooghes, all remarkable for 
his wonderful skill in painting cool light reflected 
from shining cold surfaces—bricks and marble, 
glass and paint. The Queen’s Card Party (113) 
has suffered sadly, but it has still left much 
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marvellous painting, especially in the red blinds 
inside and the red shutter outside the window 
and the light upon the painted door. 

In speaking of the landscape artists of Hol- 
land, Tot again mention David Teniers the 
younger, none of whose successors excelled, and 
few approached, his clear silveriness and un- 
laboured skill ; but he wanted poetry and warmth, 
both of which were supplied by Albert Cuyp, by 
whom there are two beautiful landscapes (65 
and 117). The latter unites the cool luminosity 
of Teniers in its river and distance with all 
Cuyp’s richness and warmth of colour in the 
beautiful group of blunt-nosed cows lying in 
the sunny grass; the former, with its distance 
melting towards the setting sun, offers by its 

osition a good opportunity for contrast between 
his art and that of his great French contempo- 
rary, Claude Lorraine, at its finest. Unfor. 
tunately, the shady foreground of Cuyp’s land- 
scape, as the shaded portions of so many of the 
Dutch pictures here, has suffered ; see the clever 
group of a man getting a “leg up” on to his 
horse in Paul Potter’s Stable Door (71), and the 
black cow in the same artist’s Landscape with 
Cattle (82). The loss of light and definition in 
the former makes the perfectly preserved white 
horse too brilliant for the tone of the rest of the 
picture. Of the finely finished and polished 
work of Potter and Wouverman there are some 
fine specimens beside these two of the former. 
Wouverman is in especially great force with his 
comparatively large landscapes (73 and 106), 
the former of which, belonging to the Hon. H. 
Baillie Hamilton, is distinguished by the beauti- 
ful cool stretch of the river and the soft gray 
hills and sky beyond, as well as by the vigour and 
nature of the numerous figures, especially the 
bathers. Perhaps still more to be admired is the 
Hon. H. Baillie Hamilton’s Landscape and Peas- 
ants (85). Examples of Dusart and Wynants, a 
scene in Italy by Lingelbach, a few pretty little 
sea-pieces by William van de Velde, two very 
nice de Heems, a small Berchem, a good example 
of the Boths, and a flower-piece by Van Os 
close the list of an unusually fine collection of 
Dutch cabinet pictures. 

Rembrandt—a name which dwarfs the rest of 
his fellow-countrymen—is represented by some 
fine works, two of which are very properly hung 
among the pictures already mentioned. The 
finest of them is the Portrait of a Lady and 
Gentleman (75), a@ powerful and finely finished 
work in his early style. Far more characteristic 
is his Portrait of a Man, belonging to Lord 
Cowper (161), painted when he was thirty-seven. 
The man is evidently a student who has been 
disturbed by some thought or message calling 
for instant action. He is in the act of starting 
up with knitted brows and reaching out his 
left hand to take down his red cap from the 
wall. There is a curious mask or cast of a 
dead face on the books to the right. This 
splendid work has received some injury, es- 
pecially in the cheek, but it is one of those 
inspired compositions that are long-suffering, 
and it will bear much more serious disfigure- 
ment without losing its strength and beauty. 
Tho life-size figure of Marshal Turenne on horse- 
back, from the same collection, is also a splendid 
example of Rembrandt’s skill, though the horse 
is scarcely so satisfactory as the rider. The 
early Christ and his Disciples in the Storm (168) 
has much of Rembrandt in the bold effect 
of light and the energy and expression of the 
rude figures, but it is more curious than beau- 
tiful. It is in connexion with this great master 
rather than with the Jan Steens and Metzus 
that the work of such men as Van der Helst and 
}’rank Hals should be mentioned. A splendid 
sally (59) from the audacious brush of the latter 
is contributed by Mr. Bischoffsheim; and the 
example of the former, 7'he Arrest of the De Witts 
(87), 13 @ masterpiece. 

The work of Lucas of Leiden is so remote 





from that of the other Dutch artists here repre- 
sented that it will be convenient to consider 
the Queen’s fine altar-piece, which is attributed 
to that master, together with the early religious 
pictures of other schools. 

The value of the contributions of Mrs. Hope 
of Deepdene will be understood when it is 
stated that she is the possessor of nearly every 
picture mentioned in this article the name of 
whose owner is not given. 

Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 

THERE is a most commendable desire to keep 
up the freshness of the Winter Exhibitions at 
this gallery, and this year a large proportion of 
the space is devoted to designs. The number 
of exhibitors is very small; but many of the 
works are of great interest. Several of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s cartoons for stained glass appear 
to us to be among his finest efforts in decorative 
art. The Two Groups of Angels (354), designed 
for a window in Salisbury Cathedral, are mas- 
terly in drawing and in the management of dra- 
peries, as we expect to find all the works of this 
artist; butthe exquisite grace of oneof theangelic 
pilgrims can hardly bedescribed. The Judgment 
(353), designed for a window at Easthampstead, 
is admirably composed, and in parts well 
sustains a comparison with the works of the 
early Florentine artists on which it is 
modelled ; but this cannot be said of the strange 
figure in the left panel, who has apparently 
vaulted up from a grave astride of the top of a 
wall. In Paradise (355) and in Part of a 
Window—designed for Brampton—(345) there 
is wonderful power of expression and skill in 
drawing. All these cartoons for stained glass 
are executed in grayish. tints; it would be in- 
teresting to have placed by them representations 
of the colours actually used in the windows. 
The outline Design from the Song of Solomon 
(339) shows perhaps better than any other 
work the easy grace of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
pencil; and the grand figure of Llijah 
(342)—in which the drawing of the hands 
should be specially observed—and_ the 
quaint and charming Cupid’s Hunting Ground 
(327), indicate the wide range of his art. At 
the same time we must enter a protest against 
the somewhat monotonous repetition in so 
many of these designs of the same face. If we 
are not mistaken, besides appearing frequently 
among the saints and angels, it figures as St. 
Matthew in Dies Domini and also in Cupid's 
Hunting Ground. That the face is singularly 
attractive is hardly a sufficient reason for this 
frequent reproduction. Mr. Walter Crane has 
several designs for wall-papers and needlework. 
His Cartoon for Wall-paper (348), showing 
different modes of treatment, is excellent, both 
in colour and design. Mr. H. Holiday has 
many works here of varying degrees of merit, 
from his extremely feeble drawing of Shakspere 
supported by Tragedy and Comedy and sur- 
rounded by the Principal Characters from his 
Dramas (321) to his well-drawn and compara- 
tively vigorous cartoon for stained glass of 
Archbishop Langton (350). 

Coming to the other contents of the exhibi- 
tion, we encounter first a series of water-colours 
contributed by French artists. If the majority 
of these are at all fair specimens of this branch 
of French art, we can only deplore its excessively 
unsatisfactory condition. Many of the works 
are feeble and ‘‘ niggling” in the last degree ; 
full of tricks, and giving one the impression of 
not having been studied from nature. It would 
really appear that when a French water-colour 
painter gets his picture into the state known as 
‘* a mess,” he does not feel any discouragement 
or depression ; he straightway dabs on some 
body colour, strengthens his shadows—et voild ! 





We decline to characterise further most of these 
singular works, but M. Dubufe’s corpulent 
female (36), with a dislocated thigh, a deformed 
foot, and abundant tresses of seaweed, is too 
remarkable an object to be passed by in silence, 
M. F. Brissot has two well-painted studies of 
sheep, Moutons au Repos (23) and La Rentrée du 
Troupeau (24); and M. E. E. Viollet-le-Duc 
contributes a fairly truthful representation of 
glacier ice in Le Soir aux Grands Mulets (20), 
and an interesting picture of Sommet du Glacier 
de Scherzemberg (?) (28), apparently one of the 
glaciers on the route to the Weissthor. The 
English water-colours we must leave for another 
occasion. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. CoLvIn is to deliver a course of lectures 
on ‘The Amazons: a Chapter in the Study of 
Greek Mythology and Art,” at the Royal 
Institution, on January 29, and February 4, 9, 
and 12, at three p.m. 


Mr. Joun CoLiier is painting Mr. Edwin 
Booth in the character of Richelieu. 


WE have received from Messrs. Soutter and 
Sons, of Edinburgh, a little book called Hints 
on Fine Art Pottery Painting, which contains 
much information about the processes and 
materials of the art that will be useful to 
beginners. It also contains some hints on 
etching on glass and modelling in terra-cotta. 


Messrs. MAYALt have added to their gallery 
of distinguished statesmen a very fine portrait 
of Mr, Gladstone. It is a photograph enlarged 
to life-size, and finished very cleverly in oils; 
the modelling and lighting of the face leave 
little to be desired, and the expression is noble. 
It is now on view at the new gallery at 164 
New Bond Street. 


WE hear that Lord Suffolk’s famous La Vierge 
aux Iochers by Leonardo has been secured for 
the National Gallery for £9,000. 


A PiIcTURE has been exhibited during the 
last few days in Sedelmeyer’s galleries, in the 
Rue de Larochefoucauld, Paris, which has 
attracted considerable attention. It belongs to 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, who was willing 
to let it be seen by Parisian lovers of art before 
he took it away. It represents The Dnieper by 
Moonlight, and is the work of a young Russian 
painter of remarkable promise, M. Kuindzi. 


Tue third exhibition of the French Water- 
Colour Society will open in April, and a 
specially interesting show of pictures is ex- 
pected. Among the artists who will contribute 
are Gustave Doré, Baroness Rothschild, Ferdi- 
nand Heilbuth, Leloir, and Malle. Lemaire. 
The exhibits will likewise include the last works 
of Jules Jacquemart. 


THE sale of the pictures and miscellaneous 
works of art belonging to Marcelin Desboutins, 
the great master of dry-point, which took place 
at the Hotel Drouot last week, was attended by 
a large number of artists—Degas, Manet, 
Renoir, Forain, de Specke, and the miniature 
painter Nermarck. The finest picture was sold 
for something under £40; La Sortie de Bébé, 
another favourite, fetched £32; while other 
pictures were sold for £16 and £18. The sale 
of the entire collection did not reach a higher 
figure than £640. 


THE Luxembourg Museum has just been 
closed fora month. Considerable changes are 
to be made, it is said, in the size of the galleries, 
to the advantage of the Senators, and, con- 
sequently, to the disadvantage of the artists. 


Gustave Dont is said to be still undecided 
what pictures he will send to the Salon this 
year. He is troubled, in fact, by the difficulty 
of selection, for he has pictures in his atelier 0 
all kinds—yiews in the Alps, the Cheviot Hills, 
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the Balkans, and other places where his travels 
have led him, beside genre pictures of various 
kinds. One of these works, described in L’ Zvéne- 
ment, represents a gipsy woman holding to her 
breast ier young son who has just been 
seriously hurt by a fall from the trapeze ; while 
the father, a clown, stands by, with a tear 
running over the paint on his cheeks. It is 
stated that this picture has been in Gustave 
Doré’s atelier for ten years, but he has never 
exhibited it. 


Tue Art Journal makes a very good start for 
the new year, though there is still discernible 
in its pages a certain amount of ‘‘the old 
Adam,” which, we have no doubt, will be gradu- 
ally eliminated. An excellent facsimile of a red 
chalk drawing of Mr. Poynter’s—a study for 
one of his fairest pictures—brings life and im- 
provement into the department of illustration ; 
and indeed, among the minor illustrations, 
those which illustrate Mr. G. Robinson’s 
pleasantly written chapters on the progress of 


) domestic furniture are both well chosen and 
| wellexecuted. ‘* Hints to Collectors” is begun 


this month, Mr. J. L. Roget discoursing upon 
early English drawings. His article is a plain, 
careful, and business-like account of what the 
collector of our earlier water-colours may 
profitably do. It will tell much to many new 
buyers, and will at least refresh the memories 
The Art Jowrnal—which has 
always retained some measure of interest—has 
readable and 
thoroughly well done in nearly all of its depart- 
ments. 


Aut lovers of emotional landscape will read 


with vivid pleasure Mr. Alfred Hunt’s eloquent 
_ paper on ‘‘Turner in Yorkshire,” 


contributed 
to the same number of the Art Journal. He is 
himself one of those artists of whom he speaks, 
over whom 


“the various aspects of earth, sea, and sky exercise 
exceptional power, with whom landscape beauty is 
a passion, and Nature altogether a subject of 
affectionate study rather for the sake of her freaks 
and vagaries than her uniformities. The excite- 
ment,” he adds, ‘‘of watching her processes soon 
passes, as in Shelley’s case, beyond the point at 


_ which keen interest would probably ripen into 
_ wientific zeal in minds of equal observing power, but 
| ofa less emotional type. No tracing of laws will 


tatisty that excitement. The desire to know is 
surpassed in strength by the desire to yield to, to 
enjoy, to possess as much as possible of the in- 
fluence which certain aspects of the external world 
are capable of exerting over us.” 


A careful study of Turner’s work by a man who 
is not only able to enter with sympathy into 
his motives, but has himself been subject to the 
same influences of temperament urging him to 
similar efforts at expression in the same medium, 
is what we have long wanted, and Mr. Hunt’s 
papers appear likely to be a very valuable 
supplement to Mr. Ruskin’s long and noble 
labours, to the essential truth of which, as well 
as to that of Turner’s work, they will bear 
eloquent and authoritative witness. 


Tuz new number of the Eicher contains 
what is perhaps the best etching it has given 
its subscribers, at all events for a long while. 
This is La Boucherie—the butcher’s shop—by 
Léon Lhermitte, which is not only technically 
&success, but which comes to confound those 
critics—and we confess we were ourselyes 
among them—who had thought M. Lher- 
mitte’s talent somewhat closely confined to the 
adroit arrangement of light and shade. The 
character in the butcher’s shop, it is true, is 
hot very new, but it is very skilfully expressed. 

ose present—buyer and seller—are both 
Women. Itis quite remarkable how, without 

ming unnatural, M. Lhermitte has avoided 
the brutality of his theme. The scene is with- 
out coarse or ugly suggestion—a perfectly 











charming study of light and shade, and the 
light predominating, which is unusual with M. 
Lhermitte. Mr. F’. Slocombe has a very grace- 
ful, if somewhat sentimental, Haymaker, and 
Dr. Evershed some charming rustic or quaint 
country houses, delicately studied. These, we 
perceive, represent certain agreeable old build- 
ings at North End, Hampstead—the scene of 
many of Dr. Evershed’s etchings ; but ‘‘ A. E.,” 
doubtless Dr. Evershed himself, in his interest- 
ing note on his contribution, makes a slight 
mistake concerning one of the principal person- 
ages who inhabited the place. He says that 
William Blake lived there, and that Linnell 
visited him. It was Linnell who lived there, 
and Blake who was the visitor. This number 
of the Ltcher is a very remarkable one. 


THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst opens with an article by W. 
Bubeck entitled ‘‘ Two Churches of the Italian 
Renaissance.” These churches, hitherto but 
little known, are those of Castel Rigone, by the 
Trasimenian Lake; and Mongiovino, among 
the hills approaching Perugia. They are chiefly 
interesting from the great quantity of fine early 
sculpture they contain. Otto Gruppe renews 
the discussion with respect to the terra-cotta 
statuette which he believes to have been the 
model for Michelangelo’s Moses, and brings 
forward many forcible arguments in support of 
his opinion. Martin Schongauer, whose works 
were recently subjected to strict investigation by 
Dr. von Wurzbach in a monograph noticed in 
these pages, is the subject of a short study by W. 
Liibke, illustrated with several reproductions 
from his engravings. A clever etching by 
Kiihn, called A Good Drop, forms the frontis- 
piece of the number. 





THE STAGE. 


“THE COUNTRY GIRL.” 
Ir Wycherley’s Country Wife—one of the 
comedies by which his name is famous—has 
its source in Moliere, Wycherley at least 
“conveyed’’ it so cleverly that it is to all 
intents and purposes his own. It forms one, 
and one of the most vigorous, of that formid- 
able assemblage of Restoration comedies for 
which English Literature is indebted to 
vigorous and ribald men. Of Wycherley 
especially, “ rough vigour’’ has been said to 
be the particular characteristic. It was he 
who brought Prose Comedy—the comedy of 
manners—into fashion. Ben Jonson’s alle- 
giance was divided between prose and verse ; 
and what he wrote in prose illustrated char- 
acter rather than the passing fashions of 
society. Wycherley, a couple of generations 
afterwards—and after the dull régime of the 
Commonwealth—established on our stage that 
comedy of manners which has hardly quitted 
it since. Everyone knows that his plays, like 
those of his fellows and followers—like those 
of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar—are 
fitted, as they stand, only for what it used to 
be the habit to speak of as “the closet;” 
that is, the study, and not the stage. But 
Miss Litton, who gave us all she could of 
Wycherley last Saturday afternoon at the 
Gaiety, and who proposes to give us more in 
the like vein, has done very well to open to 
us the resources of Restoration drama. 
Restoration drama cannot be presented as it 
was written. Restoration drama is not poetry. 
It is not conspicuously rich in noble senti- 
ment or exalted action. It deserves, on the 
whole, the evil report that Macaulay gave of 
it; but, as there is now no fear of its being 





taken seriously, it is well that its store of 
entertainment should be opened to playgoers. 
Macaulay’s abuse of it would now be fairly 
compared to the crushing of a butterfly by 
an unnecessary wheel. 

The Country Wife—though it has long 
lost its hold on the nineteenth-century stage 
—was successful enough in London in the 
eighteenth century. In it—in the celebrated 
character of Peggy—Mrs. Jordan made her 
first appearance on the London stage. Her 
qualities (which were those of charm rather 
than of intellect), her good humour, her smile, 
her splendid spirits, found in this piece their 
best opportunity for display. But it was not 
The Country Wife of Wycherley, pure and 
unadulterated—or impure and contaminated— 
that was played then; it was The Country 
Wife altered into The Country Girl; it was 
Wycherley rectified by Garrick. 

Garrick’s version is substantially the same 
as that now acted at the Gaiety Theatre. It 
was Garrick who suppressed the character of 
Horner, and made Peggy out of the * country 
wife,” and Mr. Moody (as we now have him) 
out of the yet more objectionable personage 
whom Wycherley had created or had borrowed 
from Molitre. Garrick made all that was 
necessary in the way of what a quaint critic, 
almost of his own day, calls a sacrifice of wit 
‘‘on the altar of decency.’’ The sacrifice was 
necessary, but the wit did terribly suffer. 
There remained, however, enough incident, 
enough of bright characterisation, and enough 
of repartee to charm audiences on their own 
account, or to serve atall events as the vehicle 
for displaying the charm of Mrs. Jordan. 
And as regards the morality of the play, it 
became, when Garrick altered it, as inoffensive 
as that of a drama by Mr. Tom Taylor. The 
wife who was courted became the maid who 
was courted. The scene contains no incident 
more indecent than is contained in ds You 
Like It. Peggy is as pure as Rosalind, as un- 
sophisticated ; infinitely lively, but infinitely 
rough. And, notwithstanding all the reproach 
that has been levelled at the dialogue of 
Wycherley, it was found possible by simple 
curtailment of it so far to abolish its offen- 
siveness that the play, as Garrick re-arranged 
it, or as Mr. Bannister’s retouch now leaves 
it at the Gaiety, contains no sentence half as 
indiscreet as many of those that an audience 
still laughs at most heartily in Ze School for 
Scandal. 

Unlike Mrs. Jordan, Miss Litton is perhaps 
fitted quite as well by her intellectual gifts as 
by her temperament to represent the character 
of Peggy, whose freshness makes the charm of 
the piece. She is sometimes even a little 
wanting in exactly the things which Mrs. 
Jordan must have had so abundantly—as 
abundantly as Miss Nesbitt — effervescence 
and flow. She makes up for this by a perfect 
intellectual appreciation of the character and 
its requirements ; her representation is full of 
art and subtlety; it is studied much, yet 
studied so delicately that the elaboration is 
quite hidden. ach characteristic of the girl 
who is brought by her guardian to town from 
what seem to have been the wilds of Hamp- 
shire is admirably presented; no one thing is 
done with over-emphasis, with over-insistence ; 
the character is thoroughly harmonious. It 
takes rank, as an artistic creation, beside the 
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Rosalind of the same actress. Of course it 
has some failings of detail. Emphasis is 
actually wanted in certain passages in which, 
in Miss Litton’s delivery, it is not present—as, 
for instance, where Peggy, who is an Ophelia for 
the nonce, answers to the remonstrance and 
warning of her guardian, who is a Polonius 
or a Laertes for the nonce, ** If he loves me, 
why should he ruin me, for J would do him 
no harm—no, I shouldn’t.”” But much 
subtlety is required throughout the whole 
interpretation, and blame must not be given 
to occasional shortcoming. It is easy to be 
fascinating while being refined and gentle, 
and easy to be rough while being repulsive ; 
but it is difficult—and yet it is the business 
of the actress of Peggy—to be fascinating 
and rough, charming and ungainly. She has 
likewise to show that order of simplicity and 
ignorance which justifies her title of ‘the 
cuuntry girl,” and that amount of awakened 
intelligence and mutinous enjoyment in life 
which makes her something beyond a country 
girl—a girl who by no means _ considers 
lierself as “ surfeited with pleasure ” because, 
having been in town a fortnight, she has once 
walked abroad. 

But it does not do to analyse too curiously 
—to carry one’s analysis to the verge of 
anatomy—when one is concerned with a char- 
acter thought out in the study, but executed 
with a view to its effect at the theatre. The 
character of Peggy, as Wycherley imagined 
and wrought her, as Garrick amended her, as 
Mr. Bannister has left her, and as Miss Litton 
rightly acts her, is not in truth a very con- 
sistent whole. She is not quite true to her- 
self. She breaks down under analysis. She is 
more inconsistent than most of us are. She 
is the character of a comedian, and not the 
character of a poet. She is like most of Wych- 
erley’s characters in this respect, and like 
most of the characters of the men of his time, 
for the creators of these characters lived at 
the theatre, and it was of the requirements of 
the theatre that they chiefly thought. ILence, 
I suppose, their studied brightness of dialogue ; 
their brilliantly polished witticisms, which even 
Sheridan did but just surpass ; their sharply 
contrasted dramatis personae ; their study of 
the fashions of the day rather than of the 
uttributes of humankind. In some few of the 
Jater eighteenth-century dramatists the same 
tendencies are to be seen; in some cases the 
dramatist who lives at the theatre is theatrical 
at one time, and at another more genuinely 
dramatic. Thus it was, I think, with Gold- 
smith, with his two comedies of She Stoops 
to Conquer and Lhe Good Natured Man. 
The one is the better acting; the other the 
better reading. She Stoops to Conquer, with 
Miss Hardeastle playing barmaid, is a success 
at the theatre whenever it is produced; Zhe 
Good Natured Man is hardly produced at all, 
for, though Croaker is effective, the gentle 
Miss Richland is too true to the lines of actual 
life to be sharply drawn and fitted for the 
stage. On the stage—except, perhaps, in our 
very highest drama—a character must be 
presented not quiteas itis. I] faut étre vrai ; 
but, asthe French actor's pregnant word has 
often told us, not vrat as he would be in his 
home, but vrai in relation to the optique du 
thédtre. 


But this takes us far from Zhe Country Girl. 





After Miss Litton’s part, which makes by far 
the greatest demand upon the performer, the 
best played—and it was played with right 
uniformity of gloominess—was that of Mr. 
Moody by Mr. William Farren. His discon- 
tent, his intriguing selfishness, were repre- 
sented as entirely to be laughed at, and, though 
the Daily News tells us in its interesting 
notice that once at least on the French stage 
this method has been departed from—in 
representing, as an object of pity and 
sympathy, this middle-aged lover, whom 
Wycherley borrowed from Molivre—there 
cannot be a doubt but that the proper method 
is the one that is more generally adopted. The 
whole tone of the piece forbids the exercise of 
our sensibilities on behalf of Mr. Moody or Mr. 
Moody’s French forerunner. Of the remaining 
players—Mr. Everill, Mr. Edgar, Mr. J. ’. 
Stephens, Miss Helen Cresswell, and Miss 
Maria Harris—there is not much to be said. 
They gave useful help, but brought little 
individuality to the perturmance of their task. 
If Miss Harris was the most lively, it must 
perhaps be remembered that her part is the 
most telling. There is always approval for 
that purely stage creation—the venal but 
attractive waiting-maid. Miss Cresswell was 
too weighty for Alithea. ‘lhe stage manage- 
ment was excellent, and the most was made 
of the scene in St. James’s Park, where reai 
children are feeding unreal swans. As, by 
Garrick’s alterations, the action of the play is 
shifted from the period of the Restoration to 
that of George the ‘Third, there is nothing 
inappropriate in the Park scene faintly m- 
calling “he Mall of Gainsborough. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


SEVERAL changes are announced in the play- 
bills as forthcoming. Atthe Haymarket Masks 
and Faces, by Charles Reade and Tom Taylor, 
is to be revived. It will be remembered that a 
revival of this piece took place at the Prince ot 
Wales’s Theatre four or five years ago, when 
Mr. Bancroft successfully sustained the part 
of Triplet, which Benjamin Webster had created, 
and Mrs. Bancroft played with brightness and 
naturalness in the part of Peg Woffington, 
which had been associated with Mrs. Stirling. 
Miss Ellen Terry was entirely successful as 
Mabel Vane. It is to be presumed that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft will resume the characters 
they played on that occasion. 


Mr. Epwin Boor has decided to alternate 
the performance of Othello with that of lago at 
the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Forrester having 
been engaged to do the same. Miss Gerard, 
we believe, will be the Desdemona. 


More than one actor of merit has died very 
recently. ‘The death of Mrs. Fitzwilliam—who 
for many years was a most useful member of 
the old Haymarket company—has foliowed 
upon that of Mr. J. D. Stoyle, a useful actor of 
burlesque and low comedy. 


Ir may be of interest to our readers to know 
—in confirmation of what was said in this 
journal last week as to the excellence of the 
scenic arrangements in‘ Mr. Tennyson’s new 
piece—that Mr. Irving as manager, and Mr. 
Hawes Craven as scene-painter, had the aid of 
the designs and the counsels both of Mr. James 
Knowles and of Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

Tue dangerous illness of Mrs. Bateman, 
whom Dr. Andrew Clark has, we understand, 
been attending for inflammation of the lungs, 








causes, as will readily be believed, anxiety to 
a large circle. 


WE are compelled to defer till next week g 
notice of Mr. Pinero’s new drama, The Money. 
Spinner, at the St. James’s ; only saying now 
that, notwithstanding what appears to be a 
plentiful lack of virtue on the part of the 
principal character, the piece is so adroitly 
constructed by Mr. Pinero, and the principal 
character so powerfully represented by Mrs, 
Kendal, that the erring Millicent Boycott is 
enabled to evoke the sympathy of the house, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. Hare render 
good service. Mrs. Kendal’s performance in 
A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing is not quite s0 
decidedly successful as is her appearance in 7'he 
Money-Spinner. We reserve details. 








MUSIC. 


SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


Tue first concert after Christmas took place on 
January 3. The programme commenced with 
Anton Dvyorak’s quartet in E flat (op. 51), first 
introduced on December 18,1880. We are still 
of opinion that the first two movements are the 
best of the four. Mr. Eugene d’Albert was the 
pianist, and played Mendelssohn’s prelude and 
fugue in K minor. We cannot say that his 
performance of this work was altogether satis- 
factory; his intentions throughout were good, 
but his playing at times was lacking in delicacy 
and clearness. He was well received, and 
played as encore Chopin’s Etude in C sharp 
minor from op. 25. Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
gave a fine rendering of Handel’s sonata in D 
major. The concert concluded with Beethoven's 
triv (op. 70). 

On the following Saturday, Mr. d’Albert 
was again the pianist, and gave a really 
good performance of Beethoven’s grand sonata 
in A (op. 101). This is by no means an 
easy work, but the youthful pianist’s read- 
ing of it was most intelligent; he particularly 
distinguished himself in the first two move. 
ments. For an encore he played a Lied of 
Mendelssohn. Tho programme commenced 
with this composer’s quartet in E flat (op. 12) 
and concluded with a pianoforte trio by Mozart. 
Signor Piatti played in his best style a Largo by 
Boccherini. 

Last Monday (January 10) Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs was the pianist, and chose for her solo 
Beethoyen’s sonata in OC (op. 53). It is im- 
possible to hear this lady play without admiriug 
her firm and powerful touch, and also her 
excellent mechanism; but we cannot say that 
we were pleased with her rendering of the sonata. 
It was played in a somewhat exaggerated and 
unsatisfactory manner, more especially the 
rondo. Mdlle. Krebs was encored, and gave 
an Etude of Mendelssohn from op. 104. ‘This 
piece showed to advantage her fine technique. 
and she played it with great neatness an 
brilliancy. We have mentioned the ‘‘ piano- 
forte” encores of the last three concerts. 
Maile. Janotha always accepted them, and now 
they seem to have become an established rule. 
Surely the system of encores ought not for 
many good reasons to be encouraged, and Mr. 
Arthur Chappell could well afford to show dis- 
approval of sucha bad practice. We would notes 
very fine performance of Mozart’s stringed qui 
tet in G minor, and we would also refer brietly to 
the very excellent and artistic playing of Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda at all the concerts mentionel. 
{he programme concluded with Beethoven$s 
serenade trio (op. 8). 

Dyorak’s quartet is the only real novelty 
that has been performed this season at 
Popular Concerts. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


| “a NEW NOVEL. 
THEAT RES. : BOUND BY THE LAW. 


ae" Y LA E BY HELEN WESCHE. 
7 R U R N » “*Narrates the slow, but finally successful, struggle undergone by a man 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. who has to win anew the affections of his wife.”— Athenaeum. 
: Grand Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. BLANCHARD, ** Clever and right-hearted.”—Dauy Telegraph. 
MOTHER GOOSE, “There is both interest and novelty. The author has given us a new | 
moral situation.”—Pal/ Mali Gazette, 
**The plot is interesting and well worked out, and several of the scenes 
are really powerful.”—London Figaro. 
At all Libraries. 


London : ELLISSEN & Co., 10, Tyne-street, Finsbury, EC. 


OOK and MAGAZINE PRINTING.— 


15, 1881.—No. 454.] 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 
| Session commences on Uctober 1, and the Summer on May |. Students can 
enter at either Session, Two open entrance Science Scholarships of £100 
and £60 for Ist Year’s Students are awarded in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
are given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” scholarship, £30; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year for two years ; ** Musgrove” Scholarship, of same value; 
“ Soily” Medal and Prize; ** Cheselden” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; Treasurer’ 

Gold Medal; “* Grainger” Vrize, &c. Special Classes for Matriculation, 
Preliminary Scientific, and Ist M.B. of University of London, and Private 
Classes for other Examinations. There are numerous Hospital appointments 
open to Students without churge. For Prospectus aad particulars apply to 
Dr. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 





y Music by F. Wallerstein. 5 , ;, 

h Misses Kute Santley, Ada Blanche, Little Addie Blanche, Emma D’Auban, 
Agues Hewitt, Carrie Coote, Marian D’Auban, Braham, De Vere, Praeger, 
=] sgway, Hogarth, Howard, Farquhar, and Louisa Payne ; Messrs. Arthur 
i perts, Johu D’Auban, James Fawu, Mark Kinghorn, Charles Koss, Frank 
y Kort, Johu Ridley, W. Waite, Storey, Cullen, Abrahams, Bradford, and 
1 the celebrated Julian Girard, 




















i, rr O L L Y T H E A T R KEK. “ UNWIN BRO3., the Printers of six-and-twenty various Serial I T HOGR AP H Y.—GOW, BUTTER- 
8 Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE Publications, furnish estimates on application. They have large premises | FIELD, & CO. (late Butterfield & Mason) are prepared to execute 
et ser, ove ad ° i Ld « “hi Ste ype y very « a 7 ELD, & '. e e 1c i) 

Tonight, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. Mattinmee for the production of Highzcloce work In odes orig Sole | First-class WORK in FACSIMILES of Oil Paintings and Water-Colours, 
2. At8.l9, a new and original Comedy, iu three acts, by HENRY J. BYRON, | Address, 109A, Cannon-street, E.C. Telephonic communication with | Book Mlustrations, Show-Cards, and Trade Emblems.—Specimens may be 
ir called J.L. Tool San Oeieunen, - eet gr Shelton, and E. D upwards of 700 Firms. { seen at their Works, Bowling Green-lane Buildings, Farringdon-road, E,.C 

. J. L. Toole, Joun 1. W. J . Shelton, dD. - RO ec Mt ting ate dee 

n Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

At 10.1, a new and utter Absurdity, by HENRY J. BYRON, 
op wine CUP sure WINTER EXHIBITION. 
, Mr, SAMUEL SLITHEKY, of the Hall of Terpsichore, Old Kent-road— THE 
e ‘ Mr. J. L. TOOLE. + aaa 


Box-office open from 10 till 5, Prices 1s. to £338. No free list. 


Doors open at 7. 


No fees 





for booking. a 
= i : \ . nw > ) 
_ LOBE THEATRE 

Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
very evening, at 8.30, a new and original Opera Comique, entitled 
kvery evening: “TES MOUSQUETAIRES, 
] Composed by Lovis VARNEY, produced under the direction of Mr. I. B. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 To 6. 


AND 


Nik, with the following company :—Messrs, H. Bracy, Harry Paulton, GA Y | I ER Y * 
et E. Stepan, Lewins, aud F. H. Celli; Mesdames Alice May, Elsie 


dioore, Davis, and M. Taylor. Conductor, Mr. Hiller, | 





Vreceded, at 7.15, by DUTCH METAL, 





yn Joxoflice open daily from 11 till 5. Doors open at 6.45. Carriages at 11. ns Admission, One Shilling. | Season Tickets, Five Shillings, ; 
th Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. Burt. 
Acting, Manes — 





“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 


WILLS’ “DUBEC” (MILD). 


CEUM THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

THE CUP. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


7 


he 


At 7.45, ALFRED TENNYSON'S Tragedy, in two acts, C | G ARETTE S ké 9 
| _e  paee . YENIJEH” (FULL FLAVOUR). 
us At 9.30, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
ge Mr. IRVING as LOUIS and FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, 


d, 


Doors open at 7.15. Box-oflice (Mr. HURST) open from 10 to 5 daily. 
Seats booked by letter or telegram. 

FIRST MORNING PERFORMANCE of THE CUP, SATURDAY NEXT, 
JANUARY 22ND. Preceded by DAISY’S ESCAPE, at 2. 
Stage Manager, Mr. H.J., LOVEDAY, Acting Manager, Mr. Bram STOKER. 


W SADLER’S WELLS. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 
Proprietor «nd Manager, Mrs. 8. F. BATEMAN 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
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we Tie Bepereent, Soro Henited tom, of Me. CHARLES WARNER and Mr. FE RY S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
wee ee een Ten ccatbal beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
rt With the following Cast— 


SIR PETER TEAZLE—Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. 
CHARLES SURFACE—Mr, CHARLES WARNER, 
JOSEPH SUKFACE—Mr. E. H. BROOKE. 
LADY TEAZLE—Miss VIKGINIA F. BATEMAN, 
Crabtree—Mr, William Farren; Sir Qiiver—Mr. Edmund Lyons: Sir Ben- 
jamin—Mr. K. Buckstone ; Moses—Mr,. A, Wood; Trip—Mr. Walter Brooks ; 
Careless—Mr. Wheatcroft. 
lady Sneerwell—Miss M. Bell; Mrs.Candour—Mrs, W. Sidney; Maria 
~Miss Hilda Hilton. 
The original Prologue written by GARRICK will be spoken 
Prices from 6d, to 78, 6d. Doors open at 6.30, No fees. 


PE RA COMIQU E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D’OYLY CARTE. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air.—Dr, Hassatu. 


the superfluous oil extracted, 
**It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 
W. W. Sroppart, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.”” 
Cuas, A, CamERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 
EXTRACT ™ 
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also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


























Anew and original Meiodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W, 5. GILBERT and RE TOI] 
ut. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. : J . Ss. FRY & SO N S, B Rl STO L A N D LO N DO N . 
by a frecnded, at 8, by IN ‘SHE SULKS, sali bislce Sea ieuiemtibe aa et - -_ . ieceniguatiilioasiininneds eniesinninaaite 

by Messrs. FRANK DESPREZ and ALFRED CELLIER, 

eS. —_ ~~y ein Sasend Deana, F. Thornton, HE W/ USICAL TIMES for JANUARY STEPHENS DRAWING IN K, 

° Durward Lely, Geo. Temple ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Elien Shirley, Jessie a ‘ o i ists’ 

aT1 Bond, Gwynne, Barlow, ah Allan Tcnank. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier, ‘The contains:—Mr. Pepys the Musician, by Dr. Hueffer—The Father of For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 
jolo piece produced under the personal direction of the Author and Com a pene 8g eed ee a $ er pag ae, Does not require stirring while in use. 

; , a a a eee ae = t.uun—The Leeds Festival Surplus—Crystal l’alace, Monday l’opular, Dries quickly, flows evenly fr th d be insolubl 
; > ’ \ . bin ’ . : : : y from the pen, an comes an insoluble 
lm- pe N CE of WA LE S’S ¥ i kK A LT KE. Goma ee ee ee es colour when dry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without tear 
° ountry News—Corresp ence, &c, rice 3d. ; st-free, ° nn injurv. slics ow e " j ; » 
lug Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. Subscription, 4s., incladiver posits. on niet ‘ Se ee et Se Ue SNS SEA SS Bie one net 


Tonight, an English version of P, GIACOMETTI'S great Italian Play, ‘* La 
Morte Civile,” culled A NEW * 

Mr. COGLLAN as CORKALO. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by IN HONOUR BOUND. 
Lox-ollice open daily from 11 to 5, 


impaired by corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink. to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer, 


Sold in Bottles 6d, and 2s, each, 
Can be procured through any Stationer. 


Pikiat \HE MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 


contains:—** The Watchword :” a New Part-Song, by C1RO PINSUTI. 
Price, separately, 14d. 

















: i a H. C. STEPHENS, !91, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 

d R I >ESS’S TE “s 1 is London : NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 8} ~~ : , a > risa aa 
ad PPRINCESS’S THEATRE, ee See ’ | 7)URNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
the _ _Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER Goucu. a ee bees netoeet optaenammiaae THROUGHOUT 

¥e a OTHELLO will be produced on MUNDAY, JANUARY 17, mw - Ta ° MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
4:) t. EDWIN BOOTH wiil alternate the characters of OLILELLO and 4 a ~ 
om IG). MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, aud FRIDAYS—OTHELLO. TULS- ESSRS. WYMAN & SONS, Printers The original, best, and most liberal. 
[his DAYS, THURSDAYS, and SATUKDAYS—1AGU, : and Publishers, invite attention to the facilities offered by their ash prices. 
. aur, HENRY FORKESTER hus Lbecu specially engaged to support Mr. Establishment for the COMPLETE PRODUCTION of BUOKS of every No extra charge for time given. 
ques Edwin Booth, . ic * | description, all Departments of the Business being carried on under the Illustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
and Seals may now be booked. immediate Personal Superintendence of the Firm, Inclusive Estimates F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21,- 

KE-ENGAGEMENT of Mr. EDWIN BOOTH to continue his REPRE- promptly yey meng and liberal arrangements made with Authors for the Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. mast pe Saas 

4n0- SENTATIONS at the PRINCESS'S THEATRE until the 26TH of MAKCH | PUblication of their MS3., whether Scientific, Artistic, or Works of Fiction, | aie “ an gr oa Sy 

ts pexr. Duwing this new engagement Mr. Booth will nt in r rouud of WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inun, London, I { ’ MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
pris. path popular roles, and will be supported by u specially selected Ww. ee a a idicetaae . @ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
now =. _- = A : EPPER’S QUININE a d IRON TO NIC = ae and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
ule. R O Y A L 1 bd T H E A T R E. Purif P< EEE an. wus + Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

is i“ C ing-) i { 
| for Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. ‘urifies an nriches the Bleod, Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
, 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 


HE SECKET. 

- , BOW BELLS. 

lo conclude, at 9.30, with DUN JUAN JUNIOR, 

Mesdumes Kate Lawler, Brennan, Kitta, Vora Vivian, Crawford, Lavender, 


This eveni wT Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
ati —_ And all other goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21,- 
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julD- ESTABLISHED “0 ee | aan M. and PODOI HYLLIN.—A Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
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of the Liver, particulerly when 
By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, urowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 





days. The best, safest, and cheapest. 


Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


arising from slight congestion, 
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The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 


bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-cou: t-road . London, whose of this pure solution as the BES REMEDY for 


Noe issi . -eping Ace 
The Bank alg emission charged tor keeping Accounts name must be on the label.—Bottles 28 9d. aud 4s. Gu, each, 
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AP Credit and Circular Notes issued, 
it oa With full particulars, on application. 
» 1880, FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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JOHN J. Secretary. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 





‘* Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arran pment, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.” —Spectator, 


ENGLISH. 
By 0. W. TANCOCK, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. 
An Elementary English Grammar and 
EXERCISE BOOK. 1s. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book, 


for LOWER FORMS in CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 3s. 6d. 


Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, 
&e, 3s, 


By JOHN EARLE, M_.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, 
A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. 


2s. 6d 


The Philology of the English Tongue. 


E lited by WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Cambridge, 


Specimens of English Literature, from the 


*Ploughmans Crede’ to the ** Shepheardes Calender.” 7s, 6d. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers 
the PLOWMAN, by WILLIAM LANGLAND. 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. ‘The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas ; 
The Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The 
a a ale; The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns Yemannes 
ale, Ss. 


Specimens of Early English. 


and SKEAT, 7s. 6 


By Morris 


An Anglo- ll Reader. In Prose and Verse. 
Edited by H. SWEET, M.A. 85. 6d. 


Old English Drama. Marlowe’s Tragical His- 
tory of Dr. Faustus, and Greene’s Honourable History of Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, Edited by A. W. WARD, M.A. 5s. 6d 

Shakespeare. Select Plays, Edited by W. G. 


CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambriige ; and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M. % Trinity College, Cambridg re. 


THE MERC oe of VENICE, Is. RICILARD the SECOND, Is, 64. 
MACBETH, 1s. 64. HAMLET, 2s. THE TEMPEST, 1s. 6d, 
KING LEAR, Is 6d. AS YOU LIKE IT, Is. 6d. A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM, Is. 64, JULIUS CAE SAR, 2s. CORLOLANUS, 
2s.6d. RICHAR D the THIRD, 2s, 6d. 
. 
Milton. Arcopagitica. Edited by J. W. Hates, 


M.A. 3s. 


Milton. Pooms. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 


2vols. 63.fd. Vol. I, 48.3; Vol. IL, 3s. 


Addison, Selections from. 
ARNOLD, M.A. 4s, 6d. 


Chaucer, The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; 


The Knightes Tale ; The Nonnes Prestes Tale. Edited by 2. MORRIS, 


LL.D. 2s. 6d, 
Spencer’s Faery Queene. Books I. and II. 
300k I. Edited 


Edited by T. 


Edited by J. W. KITCHIN, M.A. Each 2s, 6d. 
Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity. 
by DEAN CITURCH, 2s, 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. Edited 
by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, 4s. 


Dryden, Select Poems. Edited by W. D. Cuntis- 


TIE, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


Pope. Edited by Marx Partisoy, B.D. 
ESSAY on MAN, Is. 6d. 
SATIRES and EPISTLE3. 2s. 
Johnson. Sclect Works. Lives of Dryden and 
Pope, and Rasselas, Edited by A. MILNES, B.A. 4s. 6d, 
Cowper. Edited by H. T. Grirritu, B.A. 2 vols., 
Each 3s, 


Typical Selections from the Best English 


WRITERS. With Introductory Notices and Notes. In 2 vols., 3s. 6d. 


each. 
Edited by E, J. PAYNE, M.A. 
Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace 
with the Rezicide Directory of France. 5s. 
THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS : the two Speeches 


on America. 4s. 6d. 
REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 5s. 


LATIN. 
Allen’s Latin Grammar. 2s. 6d. 
Allen’s Latin Exercise Book. 2s. 6d. 
Wunn’s Latin Reader. 2s. 
Caesar, The Commentaries. 
Maps, &e. By C. E. MOBERLEY, M.A. 
The CIVIL WAR, 3s. 6d. The CIVIL WAR, Book L, 2s. 


Cornelius Nepos. 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 2s. 6d, 








With Notes, 





The GALLIC WAR, 4s. 6d. 


With English Notes. By | 


LA TIN—continucd. 


Cicero.— Selection of Interesting and 
DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES, With Notes. By H. WALFORD, M.A. 


4s, 6d, Also in Three Parts, 1s. 6d. each, 
Selected Letters. With Notes. By C. 


E. PRICHARD, M.A., and E.R. BERNARD, M.A. 3s. 


Select Orations. With Notes. By J. R. 


KING, M.A. 28.6 
Select ‘Letters. With Introductions, 


Notes, and Appendices. By A. WATSON, M.A. 188. 


Select Letters (Text). By the Same 


EDITOR, 4s. 


Philippic Orations. With English Notes. 


Ty J. R. KING, McA. 10s. 6¢ 


Pro Cluentio. 
English Notes, By W. RAMSAY, M.A. 


With Introduction and 
Edited by G. G, RAMSAY, 


M.A. 3s, 6d. 

Pliny. Sclected Letters. By Pricuarp and Ber- 
‘ALD, 3s. 

Livy. Selections. With Notes and Maps. By 


I, LEE-WARNER, M.A In Three Parts, 1s, 6d. each, 


Books I.-X. By Prof. Srerey, M.A, 


Book 1., 6s. 


Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, se- 
cundum Recognitionem ROBINSON ELLIS, A.M. 3s. 6 


Horace, With Introductions and Notes. By 
EDWARD C. WICKHAM, M.A, Vol. 1. The ODES, CARMEN SECU- 
LARE, and EPODES, = 8vo, 12s. 

Ovid. Selections. With Introductions and Notes. 
By W. RAMSAY, M.A, Edited by G, G. RAMSAY, M.A. 5s. 6d, 
Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and 
ge yt Ly Prof. CONINGTON. Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, 

M.A. 7s. Gd. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 


—VIRGIL. 
Selections from the less known Latin 
POETS. By NORTH PINDER, M.A, 15s. 
Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 
Edited by J. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 18s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. Se- 
lected by I. ¥. SARGENT, M.A. 2s. 6 


Anglice Reddenda ; or, aie Extracts for Un- 


seen Translation. By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology. By | 


T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. 6s, 


Cicero de Oratore. 
M.A. BooklI. 6s. 

Vergil. Snegestions Introductory to a Study of 
the Aeneid. By Il. NETTLESHIP, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil. With an Essay. 


By H. NETTLESHIP, M.A. 23s, 
The Roman Satura. 


Edited by A. 8. Wi1x1ns, 


By H. Nerriesuie, 





GREEK, 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 


CON. 36s. Abridged Edition, 7s, 6d. 
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